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GRIP 


Each strand would carry an unequal share 
of the load because of the dissimilar serv- 
ice wear on each strand. 


The pulley grip of each strand would be 
different, some strands would slip, some 
would ‘‘ride’’ and others grip firmly. 


The six strands would have six uneven 
and improper tensions — resulting in re- 
duced drive efficiency. 


HICAGO BELTING COMPANY 


ANUFACTURERS OF LEATHER BELTING AND LEATHER PACKINGS 


ONE BELT 


ONE EVEN TENSION 


ONE PULLEY ONE EVEN UNIFIED 


PULLING POWER 


The pulling power also would vary, with 
only a few strands actually pulling the 
load. 


THAT'S WHY CHICAGO BELTING COM- 
PANY DOES NOT BELIEVE IN THE PRIN- 
CIPLE-OF “MULTIPLE PULL” BELT DRIVES: 


We know that Chicago Belts will outwear 
and outlast multiple-belt drives every time by 
our own service records, There are other im- 
portant reasons for choosing Chicago Belts. 
Call MOnroe 6-5050 and get the full story 
from one of our Sales Engineers. 
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Before buying — get all the facts 
on modern Chicago Belting Belt 
Drives. Write for literature toda 
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& Where appearance 
is not important 
and economy is 
the prime factor, 
The “Leader” 
model, in, the 
furniture steel 
cabinet, is ideal 
for lower cost 
installations. 
Available in 1 
and 1-1/2 h.p. sizes, 


ith arange of models 
D meet every need 


kperience-is the big “buy-word” in 

r conditioning units, and Remington’s 
The “Overton” 
(1-1/2-h.p.). For 
MODEL 12— 
extra large rooms 
and offices. Also 
available in 1 h.p. 
size and water- 
cooled. Mahogany 
and blond wood. 


(perience in the refrigeration field 
ites. back to 1872. They manufacture 
r conditioning units exclusively, and 
is engineering specialization, coupled 
ith long experience, is responsible 


x the advanced features found only 
Remington. Here are a few: REMINGTON CONSOLES 


are available in water-cooled and also for direct current 
Climate Compensator 


Comfort Control 

Thermostatic Cooling Control 

Lo-Power Economizer 
Variable Velocity Outlets 
Stylized Cabinets 

Heating 


ORDER EARN a 


remember las MODEL 6—(1/2 h.p.) for MODEL 8—The “Professional” 
smaller offices and rooms. Also (3/4 h.p.) for larger offices and 
available in 1/3 h.p. rooms. Also available in I h.p. 


EXCELLENCE IN ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 
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CHICAGO ROCKFORD ' SOUTH BEND GARY 
5801 S. HALSTED ST. 124 N. FIRST ST. 325 N. LAFAYETTE BLVD. 4172 BROADWAY 
ENGLEWOOD 4-7500 DIAL 3-5441 DIAL 3-8233 DIAL 4-9441 


United Air Lines 


“THE 


NEW YORK 
EXECUTIVE’ 


Leave Chicago 5 p.m. 


Arrive New York 
8:55 p.m. 


Relax after a busy day in in- 
formal, club-like surroundings. 


Pipe and cigar smoking permit- 
ted with slippers provided for 
your complete relaxation. 


AW 


Enjoy a full-course steak dinner 
complete with cocktail ! 


Special Services include last- 
minute message service, Closing 
Market Quotations and latest 
New York newspapers. 


Only $3.00 above regular 

Ist Class Mainliner fare. 
Note: “The New York Executive” is in 
addition to the regular 5:05 p.m. non- 
stop. Ten other “round the clock” 
nonstops daily between Chicago and 

New York. 

Local Times Quoted 
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statistics of... 


Chicago Business 


March, 1954 February, 1954 March, 195 
Building ~ permits 978 606 { 
Cost! 22. ee es ee eh 13,795,744 11,855,406 $ 14,144,1 
Contracts awarded on building projects, 
Gook Co, 2 ee eee 2,135 1,570 2,4 
Cost = $ 61,448,000 48,517,000 $ 52,178, 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 
Real estate transfers... 6,164 5,382 6,9 
‘Consideration 2 $ 7,029,673 4,847,609 $ 5,066,5 
Department store sales index —______ 83 85 
(Federal Reserve Board) 
(Daily average 1947-49—100) 
Bank: clearings: = Se ee $ 4,306,763,948  $ 3,496,460,642 $ 4,283,134, 
Bank debits to individual accounts: 
7th Federal Reserve District $26,150,000,000  $20,701,000,000 $24,861,000,0 
Chicago’ only Ne $13,854,016,000  $10,506,056,000 $13,165,564,0 


(Federal Reserve Board) 
Bank loans (outstanding) ....____ 
Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: 


$ 2,896,000,000- 


$ 2,811,000,000 $ 2,801,000, 


Number of shares traded. 1,618,340 1,264,996 1,577,3 
Market value of shares traded... $ 53,545,506 42,252,014 $ 47,570, 
Railway express shipments, Chicago area 988,645 864,928 1,136,2 
Air express shipments, Chicago area______ 64,516 56,982 65,3 
L.C.L. merchandise cars... 18,917 16,191 19,5 
Electric power production, kwh __._____. 1,402,444,000 1,258,260,000 1,396,387,¢ 
Industrial gas sales, therms 15,644,116 14,146,712 16,155,! 
Steel production (net tons) 1,471,300 1,429,100 1,833,5 
Reyenue passengers carried by Chicago 
Transit Authority lines: 
Surface division... 48,106,759 42,910,919 50,745,3 
Rapid transit division ——___ 12,530,863 11,048,569 12,162,¢ 
Consumers’ Price Index (1947-49=100)__ 116.7 116.7 IL 
Receipts of salable livestock. _-__. 404,690 355,070 437,] 
Unemployment compensation claimants, 
Cook and DuPage counties... 66,342 65,893 213 
Families on relief rolls: 
Cook county... 2342 = = Se 20,548 19,232 17,6 
Other Illinois counties...» 16,295 15,831 12,8 


June, 1954, Tax Calendar —_____ 


Date Due Tax 


1 File Illinois Capital Stock Tax return 


15 If total O.A.B. taxes (employer and employee) plus 


income tax withheld in previous month exceeds $100, 
pay amount to 


Payment of one-quarter of 1954 estimated tax found 
due March 15 by individuals. (Those required to file 
declaration for first time, or making revised declara- 
tion, pay one-third of the balance of 1954 estimated 


Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and pay- 


Second installment (45%) of 1953 Federal Income Tax 


15 
tax.) 
15 
ment for month of May 
15 
by Corporations 
15 


Payment of Federal Income Tax withheld at source 


Returnable to 


Director of Revent 
(Illinois) 


Authorized Deposité 


District Director of I 
ternal Revenue 


Director of Reve 
(Illinois) 


District Director 0} 
ternal Revenue 


District Director 0} 
ternal Revenue 
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For the next genera- 
tion the prospect of a 
growing population 
means a healthy U.S. 
economy. Yet, in the past similar 
population rises have only increased 
misery and poverty in many Euro- 
pean and Asiatic nations. One of 
America’s most farsighted business- 
men, Gen. Robert E. Wood explains 
(Page 13) the seeming contradiction 
in an article that looks into the na- 
tion’s business future. 


in this 


ISSUC oc 


Reapportionment may be a stif- 
ling, legalistic sort of word, but it 
has a dramatic meaning for Illinois. 
Arthur T. Leonard, president of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry, tells on Page 15 how 
several million Illinois citizens are 
Class “Z” voters so far as their power 
to elect members of the state legisla- 
ture is concerned. His article is a 
strong endorsement for the reappor- 
tionment amendment that will be 
voted on in the November election. 


The fact that motorists have to 
pay an average of | cent a mile to 
used them hasn’t hindered the tre- 
mendous postwar growth of toll 
roads. Traffic has exceeded all ex- 
pectations, revenue bonds are being 
paid off ahead of schedule, and 
what’s more they’re safer to travel 
on, writes Charles Keysor on Page 
16. 


Never underestimate the power of 
a financial analyst, says Daniel Nich- 
olson, writing on Page 19. ‘Iwenty- 
five years ago the analyst was little 
more than the custodian of Moody’s 
Manuals; today his influence on cor- 
porate affairs is recognized, and 
company presidents vie for the 
honor of addressing his societies. 


International, Harvester Company 
has an electronic computer that does 
in 32 hours a job that used to require 
700 man-hours. Miracles like this 
have caused business to take notice 
of these amazing machines. Phil 


| Hirsch’s article (Page 21) tells what 


makes computers tick and some of 
the jobs that they are doing for ma- 


| jor companies. 
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TRAINED WATCHMEN and GUARDS... 
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SHOPPING CENTERS 


PLANTS AND 
WAREHOUSES 


| eliminates your personnel problems of hiring 


Kane can provide you, with a complete, © individual watchmen, and also eliminates the 
| uninterrupted watchmen or guard service. danger of having a single isolated man alone 
Personnel are trained, thoroughly experi- on the job. Kane Watchmen and Guards are 
. enced, and fully supervised by Kane offi- smartly uniformed and the service includes 


cers who cruise assigned districts in insurance coverage, social security, unemploy- 
squad cars. In addition, the Kane Service ment taxes, and overtime. 


White for FREE [0lustrated Booklet KANE SERVICE 


or telephone MOhawk 4-6181 
for complete information. 510 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
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The Editor’s Page 


9b For A ‘Con’ Man 


n occasion, the Kremlin, despite its never ending 
nunciation of capitalism, finds it expedient to bor- 
w techniques and ideas from capitalistic nations, 
jtably the United States. A recent dispatch from 
e Associated Press Moscow Bureau offers an inter- 
ting instance. 


The Soviet press, which faithfully reflects govern- 
ent policy, has been criticizing Soviet industry — 
uich of course is a government monopoly on both 
€ producing and distributing levels — for a poor ad- 
rtising job. The ads have not been sufficiently in- 
rmative and have lacked pulling power. So the 
der has gone out to correct matters as part of the 
alenkoy government’s widely heralded campaign 
“give the Soviet common man a better living stand- 
d.” 


This is an interesting affirmation of faith in the 
ywer of advertising. In our country, it would warm 
| ad man’s heart. But in Russia it must be frighten- 
¢ to the point of raising haunting visions of Siberia. 
is one thing to use advertising to sell high standard 
living goods long in quality and low in price to a 
ell financed market. It is another in Russia where 
€ same government newspapers that criticize adver- 
ing continually mourn the exorbitant prices and 
sor quality of Russian merchandise. 


Some insight into the Russian advertising fratern- 
”"s problem can be gleaned from an article in News- 
sek by Leon Volkov. According to his account, the 
rage Soviet worker earns $175 a month. With this 
rsely lined pocket he is offered in Moscow stores 
elry costing as much as $11,000, gold, which he 
st take to the dentist if he wants a tooth filled, at 
0 a fine ounce, a 12-inch television set at $563 and 
refrigerator at }$500. Oranges, which Mr. Volkov 
orts the Russian government bought from Israel at 
and one-half cents each, are priced at 47% cents 
retail. 


0 round the picture out, Volkov reports that in 
great drive to raise the Russian standard of living, 
2 government is boosting the output of high priced 
ducts 70 per cent against an increase of only five 
cent in the production of low cost items. 


aced with this kind of situation, American ad 
n, who lead the world in their craft, would resign 
» account. And on their way out they would un- 
btedly advise that what the client needed to peddle 
Wares was a confidence man. 


A Movie That Took Audacity 


A few years ago workers at a New Haven, Conn., com- 
pany went on strike. One of the union’s demands was 
for a pension plan. There is nothing unusual about a 
demand for a pension plan—except that this particular 
company already had a plan that had been in force 
for years. 

Most companies will admit that one of their most 
baffling problems is to get employes to understand, 
let alone appreciate, their insurance and pension plan 
benefits. Booklets, lectures, slide films, articles in com- 
pany publications, and even personal conferences 
have all been enlisted in the educational campaign 
with varying degrees of success. 

The latest frontal attack on the problem has been 
made by United Air Lines. It has produced and is 
now showing to its 15,000 employes a 50-minute color 
film titled ‘‘Career,” which covers United’s insurance 
program from A to Z in a series of dramatized epi- 
sodes. 

United rates equal applause for the excellence of 
its film and for having the audacity to believe that an 
almost feature-length film on a subject like company 
insurance could be attention-holding. 


97? 


One of “Career’s” strong points is authenticity: each 
episode is a case history taken from the files of United’s 
insurance department. The cast was recruited from 
United employes and their families, who turn out to 
be competent actors. One wife, who played the part of 
an expectant mother, followed through by giving birth 
to a child the day after her appearance before the 
cameras. 

The central character is a $400-a-month clerk who 
is thinking about giving up his job with United for 
outside employment that would pay $50 a month 
more. Before “Career” is over, he learns not only how 
much protection he gets from the company-sponsored 
insurance and pension plan, but that it would cost 
him an extra $100 a month, if carried on his own. He 
even hears about a fellow-employe who drew accident 
coverage after unsuccessfully attempting to bite the 
cap off a beer bottle. 

If Commerce MAGAZINE awarded “Oscars,” it would 
give one to United Air Lines. Their movie is a for- 
ward step in a very difficult area of employe communi- 
cations. 


—_ 
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Here... There... | 
and Everywhere ~ 


e Small Atom Plants — Bendix truckers by the cartage theft col 
Aviation Corporation announces the mittee of the Chicago Associatit 
start of a research program to de- of Commerce and Industry. T 
sign mobile atomic power plants committee prepared the maps 
small enough to be transported on cooperation with police, FBI, al 
railroad cars. Under an agreement army officials. The maps. list # 
with the Atomic Energy Commission, phone numbers of Chicago, coun 
Bendix will study the future of and state highway police depai 
atomic power—including related ments and spot the locations 
“ products and by-products—in the county and state police stations, 
expectation that new reactor designs few copies are still available throug 
may be worked out and new uses A. C. Phelps, at Association hea 
found for radioactive isotopes or quarters, | N. La Salle St., Chicago 
fission products. All costs will be j 
borne by the company. © Fire-Fighting TV — Now it’s té 
vision vs. forest fires! Raythet 
e Name Calling — A spade should Manufacturing Company of W; 
always be called a spade, but a_ tham, Mass., is making a suitca! 
furnace isn’t always called a furnace, sized TV camera unit for moun 
reports the Selas Corporation of on fire control towers. Equippt 
America. Assorted customers order with telephoto lens, the camera 
the same heat-treatment equipment rotated through a complete cift 
from Selas under a wide variety of every two minutes and the image 
names. The firm’s radiant furnace, relayed via microwave to a cent 
when shipped to a glass factory is headquarters miles away. On a 
The Matador creates within called a “lehr’; to a brick manufac- at the Alexander State Forest 
; ; turer, it’s a “kiln” to a steel maker, Louisiana, Raytheon reports 
the ritual of the bullfighting a “furnace”; to commercial bakers, observers could easily see a € 
an “oven”; to the petroleum and munching grass four miles from 
plastic trades, it’s a “cracker”; found- camera. 3 
ries call it a “hearth.” 


tradition a work of art. 


e Co-op Students Wanted — 
¢ Before You Move — Private fire nois Institute of Technology's 
who dine in The Matador Room | brigades are a “must” for almost all operative education program ~ 
; industries moving into the suburbs reached a postwar enrollment ft 
receive an aesthetic as well as or smaller towns, according to fire of 89, but there are still more s 
prevention engineers for American sors than applicants. Thirty-t 
Manufacturers Mutual Insurance firms are participating in the @O> 
Company, a member of the Kemper plan, under which a student all 
group. The company reports that a nates periods of classroom work W 
national: study shows that half of employment in industry. WE 
last year’s large fire losses in manu-_ working for the sponsoring compa 
facturing plants occurred in or near _ the student receives a salary suffiel 
communities whose fire defenses were to finance his education. The 
SIRLOIN ROOM generally inadequate to cope with gram is offered in four engineé 
the special requirements of industry.  fields—electrical, industrial, mee 


; S k y ical, and metallurgical. Abou 

toc ard mn ¢ How to Avoid Hijackers — As and a half years are required to 

part of the campaign to reduce hi- a degree. 
42nd AND HALSTED STREETS | jacking, maps showing Chicago and 

_ TELEPHONE YArds 7-5580 _ Illinois truck routes covered by spe- © Cans By the Billion—Produt 

cial police patrols have been dis- of metal cans by the U. S. cont 

tributed to shippers, receivers and (Continued on page 31) 


It becomes important that you 


a gustatory experience. 


new room in the home of 
the internationally famous 


ai 


Here’s your new source for 


If your plant is in this area you can now 
have liquid caustic soda delivered more 


rapidly, more dependably, than ever before. 


_ Here’s what this new Hooker caustic 
soda plant at Montague, Mich., means 
‘to Midwest industry: 


1. Fast delivery. You can have caustic 
soda delivered by tank car, loaded and 
dispatched within 24 hours of your 
call. In and near Chicago, tank car 
deliveries are made from Chicago 
stocks. 

12. Freight savings. Depending on locali- 
ty, you can save up to $2.84 per ton 
on freight. (To learn specific freight 
savings to your plant, just phone the 
Chicago office—CEntral 6-1311.) 


. Dockside delivery. On Lake Michigan 
and adjacent waterways you can have 
' Hooker caustic delivered by barge—a 


HOOKER 


® 


om te hilt te Eth 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


NIAGARA FALLS @© TACOMA @® MONTAGUE, MICH. © NEW YORK ® CHICAGO ® LOS ANGELES 


Seed 


bee 


new Hooker service (minimum 250 
tons, dry basis). Savings are substan- 
tial. 

4. Prompt service you can count on. At 
the Hooker sales office, 1 N. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, men are ready to help 
you plan efficient handling and stor- 
age, meet emergency needs, work out 
the most economical purchasing and 
delivery arrangements. 


5. Smoother, better processing. You can 
use constant processing methods, and 
get consistent results with Hooker 
caustic soda. It’s produced under care- 
ful control; more than 20 separate in- 
spections and analyses protect its uni- 
formity. 

Tighten up your caustic supply line now 

Many industrial leaders in the Midwest 

are already enjoying the convenience, 


@ indianapell 


caustic soda 


economy, and dependable supply of 
Hooker caustic shipped from Montague. 

You can have the same convenience 
and security tomorrow. Just pick up your 
phone and call us. 


Hemet: 


Caustic soda for Midwest Industry comes from 
this new $12 million Hooker plant at Montague, 
Mick. The plant is built over a tremendous bed 
of pure salt, which supplies the caustic-pro- 
ducing cells. 


FOR FAST SERVICE, phone Chicago—CEntral 6-1311 
SALES OFFICE: 1 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 2 
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One LaSalle 
Street 


Here, at the center of Chicago’s finan- 
cial, life insurance, legal, and commercial 
activities, skill and expert scientific plan- 
ning have created a modern business 
setting of outstanding distinction. The 
many prominent tenants of this great 
building appreciate not only this factor 
of central location, but also the high 
standards of service maintained for their 
comfort and convenience, making One 
La Salle Street an address of prestige. 
For all who seek downtown office space, 
the special advantages afforded at One 
La Salle Street are worthy of first con- 
sideration. 


L. Jd. Sheridan & Co. 

Management Agent 
One La Salle St., Chicago - ANdover 3-7457 
CLS i ES 
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Trends... 
in Finance 


and Business 


© Vacation Policies — With sum- 
mer but a few weeks away, the Office 
Management Association of Chicago 
has released a survey on vacation 
policies of Chicago area firms. The 
survey covered 243 companies em- 
ploying 
These are the findings: 


116,169 office employes. 


45 per cent grant vacations after 


six months of employment; 31 per 
cent give some vacation allowance 
for less than six months’ employ- 
ment. 


88 per cent give two weeks during 
(not after) the second year of em- 


ployment. 


40 per cent permit vacations to be 


taken anytime during the year, not 
restricting them to summer months. 


Not until employes complete 15 


years do two-thirds of the companies 
give three weeks; 25 per cent give it 
after ten years. 


25 per cent allow carry-over of 


unused vacation until another year. 


44 permit payment in lieu of va- 


cation. 


82 per cent grant an additional 


day off for a holiday that falls during 
an employe-selected vacation period. 


93 per cent allow employes to split 


vacations. 


50 per cent pay for full vacation 


period at time vacation begins. 


75 per cent pay for unused vaca- 


tion when an employe resigns; 64 per 
cent grant such pay to employes who 
are discharged. 


e Middle Executive Pay — Middle- 
management executives —the men 
who rank between top echelon man- 
agement and first-line supervisors — 
are getting more financial attention 
from their bosses, reports the Ameri- 
can Management Association. AI- 
most half the 1,300 middle-manage- 
ment men studied received salary 
increases between July, 1953, and 
April, 1954. For the entire group of 


1,300, the increases represented — 
average raise of 3.8 per cent; for’ 
recipients, they averaged 8.4 per cé 
of base pay. ‘ 

The middle group was also” 
ported as getting along very nic 
in regard to supplementary compe 
sation plans. Of 568 companies § 
veyed by the AMA, 96 per cent p 
vide group life insurance plans; 
per cent have group health, accide 
or disability insurance programs, a 
86 per cent maintain retirement 
come plans for middle-managem 
executives. 


© Class of ’54 — There are just 
many jobs waiting for next moni 
college graduates as there were 
the 1953 graduates, and starting | 
aries will average about 5 per G 
higher than last year’s all-time pe 
This is the preliminary report of @ 
Northwestern National Life Ins 
ance Company of Minneapob 
which each year surveys the emple 
ment outlook for students. 
The company said that based € 
reports from 40 colleges and univ 
sities, all engineers should be pla 
by commencement time and ~ 
should most non-technical graduai 
Practically all of the remainder W 
do not enter the armed services W 
be employed by fall. ; 
The June crop of engineers is1 
pected to start at monthly sala 
of from $350 to $400, and non-te 
nical graduates at from $300 to $3 
This is $10 to $20 a month: hig 
than a year ago. : 
¢ Withholding on Rise—Withh 
ing taxes on individual income 
accounting for an increasingly li 
portion of the government's 
income. For the 1953 fiscal year 
amounted to 30.2 per cent of all 
ernment receipts against 27.3 


(Contirued on page 47) 


1. Screw type gas-fired furnace at the plant of the Burton 
Auto Spring Corporation, 2433-41 W. 48th St., Chicago, 
which is used for heating steel rods to 1600 degrees F. 
prior to being formed into coil springs. 


2. Completed coil springs are packed in expendable 
pallets and fork-lift trucks carry them to the shipping 


department. 


The Burton Auto Spring Corporation lo- 
cated on Chicago's southwest side is in 
_the business of making springs for the 
automotive industry. For the various 
heating operations which are used. in 
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THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 


the manufacture of both coil and leaf 
springs, gas has proved to be the ideal 
fuel. It is clean, economical, and com- 


pletely automatic. 
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A Look 


Rapid population growth is the greatest 


single factor in our economic life today 


By Gen. Robert E. Waod 


Prior to his recent retirement 
is Chairman of the board of 
sears, Roebuck and Company, 
General Robert E. Wood made 
wo significant “valedictory” ad- 
dresses. One was before the 
Economic Club of Chicago on 
April 9 and the other before the 
Ghicago Association of Com- 
nerce and Industry on April 21. 
In the latter occasion he was 
oresented with the Association’s 
an-of-the-Year award. Com- 
merce Magazine has combined 
he two speeches in condensed 
rm. The foresight that made 
eneral Wood one of America’s 
eat business leaders is no- 
here better demonstrated than 
this evaluation of the future 
f retailing and the future of 
merica. 


HE whole picture of retailing 
has changed in the 35 years since 
I came to Chicago as general 
chandise manager of Montgom- 
Ward and Company. While the 
iety stores, some of the older food 
ns, and J. C. Penney were well 
blished in 1919, the chains as a 


Sears builds in outlying areas 
provides ample parking space. This is 
uston, Tex., store. 


whole were just at the beginning of 
their growth. 

The department store chains were 
still relatively small. By a process of 
steadily absorbing independent stores 
in many cities and by consolidation, 
in 1952 the combined sales of de- 
partment store chains amounted to 
$4,422,000,000. 

Sears and Wards were purely cata- 
log retailers in 1919, and they never 
saw their customers. In 1921, Wards 
started an outlet retail store in its 
mail order plant in Chicago and by 
1924 had seven such stores doing a 
volume of approximately $12,000,- 
000. These stores were considered as 
purely outlet stores by Wards and 
as such were not susceptible of 
growth. 

In 1925, Sears opened its first store 
in the Chicago mail order plant on 
the West Side. The store was located 
on a side street; it was three or four 
blocks from any street car or elevated 
line; it had no show windows. It 
violated every rule of retail location 
— but it had a very large parking lot. 
The store attracted a large business 
from its opening, has been highly 
profitable from its beginning to the 
present time. 

From that one store has come the 
present Sears chain of 704 stores do- 
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ing a business of approximately $2,- 
100,000,000 in the United States in 
1953, and 27 foreign stores in Latin 
America doing a business of $79,- 
000,000 in 1953. These figures do not 
include mail order sales or factory 
outside sales. 


Blind To Auto 


Looking backward, it is astonish- 
ing that the retailers of the ’20’s ap- 
parently did not realize the effect of 
the automobile on their business. In 
every large city, the large stores were 
grouped in a central shopping dis- 
trict. This existed primarily because 
all avenues of public transportation 
funneled into this central district. 
An outlying store could serve only 
the pedestrian traffic adjacent to its 
location, or the traffic brought by 
one car line — neither one nor even 
both could support a store of any 
size. 

When the automobile reached the 
masses, the whole picture changed. 
The automobile made shopping mo- 
bile. The man or woman could take 
the car and go anywhere to shop 
(provided there was parking space 
provided). The retailers of that day 
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did not see this nor did they foresee 
the terrifically increased congestion 
caused by the continually increased 
number of cars, which made shop- 
ping for many in the central shop- 
ping district, a burden, not a pleas- 
ure. 

It was my original idea to locate 
Sears stores in the outlying sections 
of the large cities, each store to have 
a large parking lot. Furthermore, the 
store was to be a different type of 
store. The then department store 
was founded on the woman, 75 per 
cent of its sales were in some form of 


1919 New York City was the head- 
quarters of the retail business. Most 
of the department store chains, the 
A and P, the variety chains, Penney, 
had their headquarters in New York. 
The rise of the mail order chains 
changed this picture materially, and 
shifted the headquarters of at least 
half the retail trade to Chicago. 

In 1953, Sears had 22,000 employes 
in the metropolitan area of Chicago; 
its annual payroll in this area was 
$75,700,000. ‘The employes in this 
area had $109,000,000 to their credit 
in the profit sharing fund. The com- 


Sears opened this Charlotte, N.C., store in May, 1949. 


women’s apparel. Sears founded a 
store designed for the whole family, 
the men, the children, the car and 
the home. 


As a result, the balance of sales in 
our stores was entirely different from 
that of the regular department store. 
Hardware, plumbing and _ heating, 
refrigerators, washing machines, and 
sporting goods furnished large por- 
tions of our sales, while they repre- 
sentéd a very small proportion of 
the sales of department stores. 


Wards Acts 


In 1926, Montgomery Ward and 
Company started their store system, 
and for the next three years, 1t was 
a race for locations all over the coun- 
try between Wards and Sears. Later 
the other mail order houses, Aldens 
and Spiegels followed suit by estab- 
lishing retail chains of their own. 

Now, I want, as a loyal Chicagoan 
and Middle Westerner, to digress 
from my subject for a moment. In 


pany paid $1,800,000 in state and 
city taxes and it contributed to 
local causes $673,000. Goods worth 
$311,000,000 were distributed from 
the Chicago mail order plant and the 
retail stores in the Chicago area. As 
the catalog is printed in Chicago, our 
printing costs and newspaper adver- 
tising in this area amount to 
$33,500,000. 

The combined sales of the four 
mail order chains with headquarters 
in Chicago in 1952 were $4,249,000,- 
000, as compared with total sales of 
46 department store chains of 
$4,422,000,000. Some of them did 
not have their headquarters in New 
York. 

Retailing has seen an enormous 
change in the tastes and buying hab- 
its of the American people. The 
greatest change has come in the 
last 15 years. ‘The very large increase 
in the income of the working man, 
of the farmer, of the skilled artisan, 
the progressive reduction of working 
hours and the replacement of man- 


ual labor by machines, have given 
large portion of the population ar 
opportunity for travel, recreatior 
and sports. In 1939, for example, 
7,858,275 fishing licenses were issu 
in the United States; in 1953 = 
17,652,478. In 1939 —. 7,455,001 
hunting licenses were issued; in 1953 
— 14,832,779. The number of man- 
ual laborers has decreased, and 
brought about a great decrease if 
the number of overalls and work 
shoes sold. '* 

In the 20’s it looked as if the bulk 
of our people in the big cities would 
become apartment or tenemen 
dwellers. In the 20’s and 30’s, 
birth rate in most of our big ci 
dropped to a new low, below that 
France. Today, in the suburbs 
this and other large American citie 
thousands of the small ranch type é 
houses are being erected. 7 


Building Pattern 


For nearly 30 years, very few ne 
large stores had been built in the 
large American cities. Now new 
stores have been constructed i 
nearly every large and medium sizet 
city and town. Old stores have bee 
refurbished, provided with ne 
fronts. New shopping centers, wil 
attractive new large and small stor 
are going up. Besides the improy 
ment in buildings, there has beem 
great improvement in store fixturifi 

It is axiomatic that our count 
leads the world in productivity. 
is not so generally known that 
lead the world in our methods — 
distribution, our chain stores, ind 
pendent stores, mail order plan 

Sears has established stores ~ 
Cuba, Mexico, Venezuela, Colombi 
and Brazil. Few people realize th 
outside of Sears there is not a ¢ 
partment store between the City 
Mexico and Buenos Aires, a distal 
of 4,633 miles. In Rio de Janeiro a 
Sao Paulo, both cities of 2,500, 
people, there was not a single 
partment store, where goods of 
kinds were assembled under one r 
There were thousands of small she 
each carrying one or two classes 
goods. We put in the first escala 
in Brazil. 

Even the mechanics of store p 
tice were unknown. Cash reg 
were almost unknown and it 
mally took at least 30 minute 


ARE YOU 
4 CLASS “7 
VOTER? 
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- Our system of electing state legislators is badly out of kilter 


" HE Illinois system of electing 
state senators and representa- 
tives has turned thousands of 

r citizens into Class “Z” voters. 
If you live in Wilmette —or al- 
st any place else in suburban 
ok County — you have only one- 
rhteenth as large a voice in the 
ction of members of the state leg- 
ature as the man who lives imme- 
itely southwest of the Loop. In 
ner words, if you want to match 
voting strength, you would have 
find a way to vote 18 times in 
> same election without getting 
ght. 

Wilmette is in the rambling 7th 

atorial district, which runs all the 

y from Barrington to South Chi- 

0 Heights. In 1950 the 7th dis- 

st had a population of 700,320, 

today it is probably closer to 

000. Just southwest of the Loop 

he pocket-sized 17th district — 

ulation 39,368. Despite the 18- 

| disparity in 1950 population, 

district is represented in the 
eral assembly by one senator and 
2e representatives. 

“hese are the extreme examples, 


1e author is president of the Chicago 
ciation of Commerce and Industry and 
ident of the City National Bank and 
Company of Chicago. 


but disparity is the rule rather than 
the exception in Chicago arid Cook 
County. The county has 19 districts. 
Six of these are the most populous in 
the state, and five are the state’s 
smallest in population. The com- 
bined population of the big six is 
2,806,000. They elect 24 legislators. 
The little five have a population of 
256,000, and they send 20 law-makers 
to Springfield. Simple arithmetic 
indicates that citizens in the most 
populous districts have only one- 
ninth as much individual power at 
the polls as “little five” residents. 


Topsy-Turvy 


Statewide representation is also 
topsy-turvy. Cook County contains 
52 per cent of the state’s population, 
but it is sadly under-represented in 
Springfield. It elects but 37 per cent 
of the legislature. In spite of this, 
the average downstater is still out- 
voted 3-to-1 by Chicagoans who live 
in the city’s five smallest districts. 

The opportunity to end this un- 
fair system of unequally populated 
districts —and unequal individual 
voting strength — will be presented 
at the November 2 general election. 
It will come on the Blue Ballot re- 


apportionment amendment to the 
state constitution. 

To pass, the amendment must 
jump either of two big hurdles: it 
must receive a simple majority of | 
all votes cast at the election, or a 
two-thirds majority from those who 
vote on reapportionment. 

The inequality in Illinois voting 
rights has been growing more and 
more pronounced for over half a 
century. The last time the boundar- 
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Just ahead: hours of non-stop driving. 


The new and the old. 


INCE the end of World War 
‘IL, toll highways have sprouted 
like mushrooms after a warm 
spring rain. In 1946 there were just 
two in the entire United States. ‘To- 
day there are toll roads valued at 
$673 million operating in nine states. 
Under construction are some 1,000 


Why We're Building 


miles that will ultimately cost $1.4 
billion. And toll roads amounting 
to about 3,000 miles have been au- 
thorized. The price tag on these 
future additions: $3.5 billion! 

Obviously, toll roads are big busi- 
ness. But why? How is it that the 
olden theory of pay-as-you-use has 
been rejuvenated in this era of high- 
speed transportation? 

“The return of the toll road has 
been largely the result of failure to 
apply and adapt other more conven- 
tional financial tools to the problems 
of highway development,” declare 
Wilfred Owen and Charles Dearing 
of the Brookings Institution. 

Says Rear Admiral Francis B. Old, 
executive director of the newly 
formed Illinois Toll Highway Com- 
mission: “In the last 16 years. the 
nation’s motor-vehicle traffic has 
doubled while we are currently 
spending only one-sixth of the 
amount deemed necessary for free 
road repairs. Toll roads provide 
states with an opportunity to pay 
for ultra-modern highways between 
important centers of population. 
Due to debt limitations and other 
factors, toll roads offer the only al- 
ternative to increasing inadequacy 
of our system of free roads. . . .” 

Everyone does not agree with the 
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Admiral’s outspoken advocacy of tol 
roads. In fact, the question ¢ 
whether motorists should ante up & 
use a roadway has aroused bitte 
controversy. The American Automit 
bile Association once expressed th 
thought that toll road _finanei 
represents a return to eighteent 
century thinking. The Chicago h 
tor Club has given toll roads limité 
endorsement and regards them as 
temporary expedient, to be incorp 
rated into the nation’s free rg 
system just as soon as possible. Th 
Ohio Farm Bureau has opposed t 
roads as uneconomic and unde 
cratic. Other farm groups have t 
the position that user-financed t¢ 
expressways would free more mor 
for state improvement of farm: 
market roads. 


By-Passing Feared 


Among the most bitter adversai 
of the toll road have been busing 
men in certain cities by-passed by 
new expressways. Their hostility | 
been based on the fear that throt 
highways take away business. _ 

Recently H. A. Inness Brown, | 
tor and publisher of GAsoLINE 
TAILER, told the American Petrolé 
Institute that the New Jersey T 
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insylvania built the first modern toll road. 


foll Road Systems 


People are willing to pay for the luxurious 


comfort of driving on a non-stop highway 


e takes thousands of cars every 
*k out of the established market 
way from gas stations off the 
in and feeder routes. To combat 
i loss, off-highway stations tried 
ting prices, then appealed in des- 
tion to the state legislature. 
“oll road supporters point to the 
ed Pennsylvania Turnpike, the 
ion’s oldest express toll highway, 
roof that toll roads benefit every- 
— including the town merchant. 
y local groups which fought the 
ipike in the late 1930's, now are 
they failed to kill it. For busi- 
) lost through rerouting of cross- 
ntry traffic has been more than 
€ up by increased local trade. 
outing has left the Main Street 
any a town free from congestion 
thus more attractive as a shop- 
r area. 
O motorists object to paying 
amounts to a double tax for 
privilege of using a stretch of 
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highway? Here again, the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike provides an answer. 
The first 160 miles were built on the 
assumption that motorists would be 
willing to pay something extra for 
the speed and convenience of travel- 
ing on a turnpike. This proved to be 
a sound conclusion, and as a result 
Pennsylvania has built another 167 
miles of toll expressway. About 300 
additional miles are planned. 


Expectation Bettered 


Another index of popularity is the 
fact that the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
Commission will retire some of its 
original bonds 15 years ahead of 
schedule. This experience has been 
repeated in New Jersey, where au- 
thorities report tolls on the new 118- 
mile turnpike are 240 per cent above 
planners’ predictions. Traffic engi- 
neers figured that this toll road 
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would carry 8,300 vehicles per day. 
Now the daily average is 20,000. 

As to actual costs, the American 
Society of Planning Officials con- 
ducted a study which showed that 
toll fees are equivalent to a levy of 
“approximately 20 cents per gallon 
of gasoline.” This is figured on the 
basis of one cent a mile paid by 
passenger cars on most limited-access 
toll roads. 

Indiana, which is currently plan- 
ning to build a 157-mile link in the 
900-odd mile Chicago-to-New York 
City toll highway, has announced 
these tentative rates: 

@ Motorcycles, cars and light trucks, 
$1.95. 

@ Autos with trailers, $2.40. 

@ Trucks up to 16,000 pounds, 
$3.05. 

@ Trucks up to 85,000 pounds, 
$10.55. 

@ Busses, $6.05. 


Considering the greater mileage 
(Continued on page 45) 
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Analysts are treated like visiting royalty because... ; E 


THEY HOLD THE KEY TO INVESTMENT 


SPECIAL train pulled out of 
Chicago on an April day two 
years ago and headed for San 

Francisco. It was unheralded by the 
press, and there were no crowds or 
civic officials to see it off, but visiting 
royalty never received more atten- 
tion or better treatment than the 
special’s passengers were given by 
the nation’s top business executives 
at every opportunity on the way to 
California and again on the return 
trip by a different route. 

Railroad chiefs hitched their pri- 
vate cars onto the special for the 
privilege of talking with the pas- 
sengers and entertaining them. At 
stopover points and in California, 
the presidents and board chairmen 
of big companies arranged trips by 
boat, bus, airplane, automobile and 
railroad train so that the special’s 
passengers could inspect factories, 
mills, refineries, vineyards, power 
projects, timberlands, laboratories, 
and the like. There was entertain- 
ment too, and luncheons and din- 
ners, provided by the corporate brass. 

Mighty important people, these 


Hy DANIEL F. NICHOLSON 


passengers? Obviously. Busy corpo- 
ration presidents don’t go out of 
their way to impress inconsequential 
persons. Yet, most of these travelers 
were relatively obscure individuals, 
working for salaries and not in the 
six-figure brackets, either. 


Statisticians Once 


They were analysts — security ana- 
lysts or investment analysts or finan- 
cial analysts, as you please — from all 
parts of the East and the Middle 
West. If your investment experience 
goes back 25 or 30 years you will re- 
member them as ‘statisticians,’ em- 
ployed mostly by banks and stock 
brokers. And, as one of their num- 
ber bluntly stated, they were gener- 
ally regarded a quarter century ago 
as not much more than custodians 
of Moody’s Manuals. _ 

The analysts on the special train 


were en route to the annual conver 
tion of the National Federation of 
Financial Analysts Societies, an 
ganization founded in 1947. y 
Why the fuss over “relatively @ 
scure’”’ men and an organization § 
young? “The answer is that the § 
curity analysts, more than any oth 
group, are the key to the nati 
billions of dollars of investment ¢ 
ital — the life-giving stuff that bug 
ness and industry must have 
growth. : 
The analysts don’t control tht 
capital directly, in most instan¢ 
but they are researchers and invest 
ment experts whose advice is soug 
and usually followed not only 
thousands of individuals but also” 
those who administer or control @ 
enormous assets in estates, trusts, 
surance companies, mutual inv 
ment funds, pension and welfa 
funds, college endowments, 4 


Analysts see Cleveland by rail... 


prepare for a birdseye view of Denver... 


id - 


sILLIONS 


her great accumulations of wealth. 
A nod from the analysts may de- 
rmine whether a company gets the 
oney it needs for that new plant 
for additional working capital. If 
e company rates highly with them 
often gets needed capital at a sav- 
g of hundreds of thousands of 
lars, or maybe millions, by com- 
irison with the cost to a company 
9t so well known or not so well 
ought of. But if the analysts turn 
umbs down, the company is going 
have a hard time attracting 
pital. 
The writer of an investment bank- 
g firm’s market letter has de- 
ribed the influence of the analysts 
follows: “Few people realize what 
tremendous part the security ana- 
sts of this nation play in determin- 
g price movements of the stock 
arket and the bond market, as well 
individual securities. The security 
jalysts, as a group, have a great deal 
do with what stocks the individual 
vestor buys or sells. And these big 
bcks of 70,000 Amerada or 40,000 
sneral Motors or 30,000 Standard 
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Sit SBE ESN ORT HEARST 


Pure Oil took analysts miles out into the Gulf of Mexico 


to see this natural gas installation. 


of Jersey which the investment trusts 
and mutual funds buy and sell are 
‘master-minded’ almost exclusively 
by some security analysts who lurk in 
the background. So are the transac- 
tions of banks and insurance compa- 
nies, with whom many of the best 
known professional analysts are 
connected. 

“In other words, the security ana- 
lysts ‘influence markets’ to a great 
extent. It makes all the difference in 


the world, for example, whether the 
analysts as a whole ‘like’ the chem- 
icals or don’t ‘like’ the chemicals, or 
whether they favor the oils or don’t 
favor the oils. Also, they separate 
the ‘good’ stocks from the poor stocks 
in each group. Many analysts roam 
all over the nation making field sur- 
veys first hand, visiting companies 
and their plants and interviewing 
managements.” 

Even company executives with no 


and take a close look at a jet engine part. 


Planning last minute details of the 1954 convention of the National Federation of 
Financial Analysts Societies in the Palmer House, Chicago, May 17-20, are, left to right: 
Arthur J. O’Hara, vice president, The Northern Trust Company; Dr. Corliss D. Anderson, 
partner, Duff, Anderson and Clark, security analysts; Albert Y. Bingham, vice president 
and director, the Chicago Title and Trust Company; M. Dutton Morehouse, manager, 
Brown Brothers Harriman and Company; Glenn R. Miller, partner, Cruttenden and Com- 


pany, investment securities; 


Wayne R. Bennett, 


vice president, trust department, 


Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago. Morehouse is general 
convention chairman and Bingham is program committee chairman. 


present thought of seeking new cap- 
ital are anxious to cultivate the good- 
will of analysts. A “buy” recom- 
mendation by an influential invest- 
ment advisory service may produce 
a price rise of a full $1 per share, 
or more, for the stock of a medium 
sized company. Thereafter the mar- 
ket for the stock probably will be 
broader than before, tending to make 
the price hold up at a higher level 
than it otherwise would. Commonly 
the corporation executive holds 
stock in the company he manages, 
and probably it represents the bulk 
of his fortune. It’s important to him 
that the stock shall have a broad and 
active market, for it gives him the 
opportunity to liquidate some of his 
holdings at the best possible price 
if the need should arise or if he 
wants to obtain diversification. 


Vie to Appear 


Thus, both business and personal 
considerations help to explain why 
corporation executives who refuse 
scores of invitations to make speeches 
will vie with one another for the 
privilege of appearing before an 
analysts’ convention or a luncheon 
meeting of a local analysts’ society. 
“No longer does any analyst society 
have to seek out and plead with 
_ corporations for speakers,” said 
Richard W. Lambourne, retiring 
president of the National Federa- 
tion, at the 1953 convention. “They 
are literally beating at the doors for 
the privilege of appearing. Some 


company executives even make the 
circuit of societies regularly.” In- 
vestment bankers have been known 
to try pressure tactics to get a speaker 
before an important group of ana- 
lysts to prepare the way for a public 
offering of securities. 


Special Attention 


Analysts don’t have to come in 
bunches, as in meetings or conven- 
tions, to get attention from the big 
brass of business. The individual is 
welcome in the executive’s office, 
and he can make a private tour of 
the plant and quiz the company’s 
officers without the presence of other 
analysts. The more cautious manage- 
ments permit only top officers to 
talk with analysts, presumably be- 
cause it is important that they be 
given only exact information and 
precise interpretations of policy. 

As a general rule, nothing is too 
good for analysts, but there are ex- 
ceptions. “A few executives won’t 
tell analysts anything, but they are 
becoming fewer and fewer,” says 
M. Dutton Morehouse, executive 
vice president of the National Fed- 
eration and a manager in the Chi- 
cago office of Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Co. 

It’s risky business for a company 
to welcome analysts with open arms 
unless it can stand close scrutiny. 
The analyst is trained to look for 
evidence of management's compe- 
tence in every phase of a company’s 
affairs. Poor housekeeping in a fac- 


tory, for example, will be noti 
just as quickly as a weakness in 
balance sheet. The analyst is inte 
ested in management’s compens 
tion, in the way the income acco 
is stated, in the way a compa 
explains its program and _ activiti 
to stockholders in the annual re 
and interim reports, and in coun 
less other facts, figures and imp 
sions. 


Kennard Woodworth, vice pre 
dent and director of Eaton an 
Howard, Boston investment fun 
manager, and first president of 
National Federation of Finane 
Analysts Societies, has described # 
qualifications an analyst shoulé 
have: 


“He is a scientist — at least he ha 
a speaking familiarity with most 
branches of science and industry. 

“He is an engineer — he may not 
be able to operate a turret lathe) 
figure stress analysis or lay out 
power station, but he knows a goe 
and efficient plant when he sees on 


“He is familiar with labor 
tions. He is probably an accountal 
of sorts — at least he reads and ui 
derstands income statements 4 
balance sheets. 


“Understanding taxes is relative 
simple for him. He must be an 4 
thor and sometimes even a salesm 
He must combine the orderly mi 
of the statistician with the intuit 
reasoning of the psychologist. 


‘He should be a well-read scho! 
and he always must be polite. H 
the close confidant of top busi 
management. He never stops wo 
ing, thinking and dreaming. . . .” 


Saved Millions 


Millions of dollars have been § 
by investors because the probing 
analysts uncovered fraudulent ae 
ities of unscrupulous managem\ 
and the analysts are duly prow 
this service. They are even pro 
of the influence they are exertin 
improve the practices of mam 
ments whose integrity is ung 
tioned, 

A year ago the National Fe 
tion riled bankers when a comm 
brought in a report sharply er 
of the annual reports of many 
banks and trust companies. | 
ever, the next annual reports 
number of big banks were impr 

(Continued on page 44) 
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OFFICE MAGIC —VIA ELECTRONICS 


JET plane, traveling at the 

speed of sound, needs about a 

thousandth of a second to 
over a foot. But in even less time, 
n electronic computer can multiply 
vo 10-digit numbers. 

Because of their speed, these vac- 
um tube wonders are performing a 
ost of jobs for science and business 
lat seem no less than miraculous. 
‘here’s a well known partial dif- 
ential equation used in designing 
irplane wings. It requires eight 
ullion calculations. One man, 
orking with a desk computer, needs 
‘ven years to find the answer. An 
ectronic computer can do the prob- 
‘m in a few minutes. 


Predicts Landslide 


On election night in 1952, an 
fectronic computer accurately pre- 
cted the Eisenhower landslide 
hen only 5 per cent of the total 
te was in. During construction of 


the Nautilus, the nation’s first atom- 
powered submarine, an electronic 
computer kept track of job progress. 
This meant changing some 9,000 sep- 


arate bits of information every 
month. 
Last year, the American News- 


paper Publishers Association asked 
an electronic computer in effect, 
“How will business be in 1954?” The 
computer, after analyzing the sales 
patterns of 28 basic department store 
commodities during 1941-1952, came 
up with the answer in three and one- 
half minutes. 

“The same series of computations 
performed by the human mind 
would require over 200 man-hours,” 
reported ANPA. Incidentally, the 
computer discovered that seasonal , 
buying patterns during 1954 will 
duplicate those of 1952, in most cases 
with a variation of only a fraction of 
a percentage point. 

Routine office jobs are admittedly 
less dramatic, but the accomplish- 


nois Bell’s intricate tape-punching equipment, which records information about thou- 
ds of phone calls, operates with the aid of electronic computers. 


By 
PHIL HIRSCH 


ments of the electronic computer are 
no less amazing. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad uses three computers to 
make out paychecks for about 28,000 
employes twice a month. ‘Those 
wages are figured in any one of 60 
different ways, depending on the re- 
cipient’s job, where he works, and 
how long he works, among other 
factors. 


Complex Chore 


The income tax calculation for 
train crews is particularly compli- 
cated. In the course of a day’s run, 
a trainman may pass through several 
states and cities that impose income 
levies. Their laws require him to pay 
taxes based on the number of hours 
and minutes he spends in each place. 
Although the formula required to 
convert this time into dollars-and- 
cents deduction varies with almost 
every political subdivision, the com- 
puter is able to figure the time and 
make the conversion automatically 
in less than a minute. 

International Harvester uses an 
electronic computer to determine 
foundry costs and collateral costs on 
thousands of items exchanged among 
the company’s divisions. To compli- 
cate the job, the computer must rec- 
ognize the presence of three condi- 
tions affecting the casting price. The 
computer must also add a “cost of 
warehousing” to castings retained, 
and a 10 per cent markup for those 
shipped to other divisions. ‘The job 
once required 700 man-hours, and 
was a tiring task for the several 
clerks who had to work overtime to 
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Remington Rand’s Univac sorts facts to predict ‘54 department store sales trends. 


The Pure Oil Company electronic 
computer performs about 70,000 cal- 
culations a month. One job formerly 
took 240 man-hours; the work is now 
finished in six to eight man-hours. 
Sears, Roebuck and Company uses a 
computer to analyze the buying 
habits of mail order customers. 
What formerly took 4,400 clerk- 
hours is now accomplished in 55 
hours by the computer. 


Phone Company Aid 


In addition to its AMA-automatic 
message accounting machines — de- 
veloped by the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, Illinois Bell has assigned 
computers to the job of figuring “ad- 
ditional message’ charges accumu- 
lated by about a million telephone 
users every month. 

An electronic computer, basically, 
consists of three parts. One part 
“reads” the information brought to 
it from outside the machine, another 
part does arithmetic, and the third 
stores the answer. Almost always the 
problem involves more than one 
computation, so the third part of the 
machine stores intermediate answers 
as well as the final one. The three 
parts are known, respectively, as the 
“input unit,” “the arithmetic unit,” 
and the “storage unit.” 

On the typical computer used for 
commercial purposes, the input and 
output consists of keypunch cards. 
These are the same keypunch cards 
that have been around most offices 


for many years. Numbers or letters 
are read, usually across the card, by 
looking at the position of punched 
holes in vertical columns, one col- 
umn for each digit of the number 
or letter of the word. 


The electronic computer obtains 
numbers for problem solving from 
two other places, besides the key- 
punch card. One is the storage unit 
where intermediate answers are kept. 
‘The other place is also inside the ma- 
chine, but is not a part of the storage 
unit. This part holds constants — 
such as the figure .18, a percentage 
used in computing withholding tax. 


One typical computer can hold up 
to 12 ten-digit numbers in its storage 
unit, and can read, in addition, up to 
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36 “non-storage factors” —that Is, 
numbers printed on the input key 
punch card or set up as constants In 
side the machine. 

The numbers used by the machine, 
although they stand for the ones you 
would use in solving the problem, 
don’t look the same. Computers use 
what are known as “binary num 
bers.” This is a system which enables 
you to express any number in terms 
of ones and zeros. Here is the way 
binary numbers look: 


Decimal System Equivalent Binary 
Number Number ~~ 
e 10 
3 Hl 4 
4 100 
5 101 
6 110 
fi 111 
8 1000 
9 1001 \ 
10 1010 i 
ll 1011 > 
12 1100 
13 SS On | 
14 1110 bi 
15 1111 } 
16 10000 
‘a! 


Note, that as you go down the left 
hand column, each time the numbei 
two is raised to a higher logarithm 
power, the number of digits in M® 
binary equivalent increases by on 

Now, instead of numbers, imagine 
that the right-hand column is filled 
with vacuum tubes. A vacuum tube 


(Continued on page 26) ‘ 
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The largest electronic computers consist of several units and take up a whole 
This IBM model can multiply and divide more than 2,000 times a second. 
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STANDARD OIL LABORATORIES 
now have created a great new motor oil 


NEW 


& _ __ 


SUPER PERMALUBE 


CAN SAVE YOU UP 10 2 GALLONS 


OF GAS IN A TANKFUL 


New Super PERMALUBE gives you the most 
complete lubrication and protection that 
money can buy. Now with an amazing new 
feature—multi-grade viscosity—it cuts en- 
gine drag and friction so much that in average 
stop-and-go driving you can actually save up 
to 2 gallons of gas in a tankful. 

New Super PERMALUBE not only saves 


_ pay for itself. 


gasoline but does everything the finest lubri- 
cating oil can do and gives you all these other 
advantages: e Cuts oil consumption an aver- 
age of 36.8% e Prevents valve-lifter rusting 
trouble @ Reduces combustion chamber 
deposits e@ Greatly increases engine power. 
Costs only a little more and it will actually 
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You expect more from (STANDARD) and get it! 


COPYRIGHT 1954, STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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We Back Up” 


FANS 


Robert 
R. 


and Aue 


Conditioners 


We “back up” our sales with FAC- 
TORY AUTHORIZED Service. We 
go further and offer a popular war- 
ranty contract at low cost that 
completely protects your invest- 
ment and guarantees perfect fan 
operation from 3-5 years or life. 
That’s why we are the leader in fan 
sales and recognized “Chicago's 
largest FAN service station.’ 


Here you will find all the leading 
brand fan names to choose from 
such as Diehl, General Electric, 
Robbins and Myers, Signal and 
others. In air conditioners Philco, 
Deering, and all leading makes. 


We are distributors to the Com- 
mercial and Industrial trade in the 
greater Chicago area. If you buy 
in quantity our COMPLETE serv- 
ices will save you hundreds of dol- 
lars. 


Write or phone MOnroe 6-9334 
now for fan literature or a quick 
quotation on your requirements. 


A survey of your office for air-con- 
ditioning is free—no obligation. 


If it circulates air we sell and sery- 
ice it. 


Formerly with E. Conway Co. 


_ BIGELOW. Inc. 


1313 W. Randolph St.Chicago 7, 


Are You A Class “Z” Voter? 


(Continued from page 15) 


ies of the senatorial districts were 
redrawn to- provide roughly equal 
population and equal representation 
was in 1901. Since then the legisla- 
ture has continuously ignored a re- 
quirement of the state constitution 
that calls for reapportionment every 
ten years. 

In 1901, Cook County’s popula- 
tion was 1,839,000 compared with 
2,983,000 downstate. On this basis, 
Cook was alloted 19 districts and 
downstate got 32. The districts have 
remained unchanged ever since, in 
the face of the vast growth and shift 
of population. 

The legislature’s failure to observe 
the constitutional requirement to 
reapportion reflects the reluctance of 
downstate farming interests and 
rural communities to turn over con- 
trol of both the house and senate to 
Cook County. The downstate atti- 
tude has been abetted by the under- 
populated Chicago districts whose 
political leaders don’t want to lose 
any of their unjustified power. 

Meanwhile, any compromise was 
blocked because the legislature was 
saddled with a state constitution that 
was virtually unamendable. Finally, 
in 1950, concerted non-partisan ef- 
fort brought passage of the all- 
important Gateway Amendment. It 
eased the requirements for constitu- 
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tional revision and opened the door 
for a possible compromise on re 
portionment. 

Governor Stratton made good h 
1952 campaign pledge to support 
reapportionment and used his in- 
fluence to get the legislature to ap- 


: 


ballot. 
The compromise gives control of 


a downstate majority in the senate, 
This arrangement seems both fai 
and politically realistic. Not many 
Chicagoans would want Cook 
County to dominate both branches 
of the legislature, nor would such 
an amendment ever pass. To a com 
siderable degree, the proposed com- 
promise is patterned on representa 
tion in the U. S. House of Repre 
sentatives and the Senate. 

If the Blue Ballot amendment is 
ratified by popular vote next No 
vember, this is what will happen: 4 

The 51 old districts will be 
dropped, and the state divided into 
59 new representative district 
based on population, and 58 née 
senatorial districts, based primaril} 
on area. In creating the new typ 
of districts, the amendment divide 
Illinois into three compartment 


“It’s the state’s new way of warning drivers about this intersection.” 
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hicago, suburban Cook County, | > : 
id downstate. 
Reapportionment will give 23 rep- 

sentative districts to Chicago, seven | 
the suburbs, and 29 to downstate. 
his is substantially in accordance 
ith their present populations. It 
presents a gain of five districts for 
hicago, six for the previously 
ider-represented suburbs, and a 
ss of three for downstate. Again 
1963 and at ten-year intervals 
ereafter, the legislature will be re- 
uired to revise the districts so that 
I citizens will continue to have 
ting powers that are as nearly 
yual as possible. No district will 
2 permitted to have less than four- 
ths the average population of all 
stricts. The downstate districts 
ill be bounded by county lines un- 


TERLING 
MP rrectric 
_ MOTORS 


Seats ee eS, 


Ask the Experts! 


ELECTRIC AND POWER 
TRANSMISSION 
EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 


BRING US YOUR PROBLEMS 
Thirty years of experience has equipped us to 
offer consultation and advice on the proper 


product to fill your needs. 
WE REPRESENT THESE NATIONALLY-KNOWN 


ss the population of any given ce -q\ MANUFACTURERS 
yunty is large enough to entitle (OF 
to more than one district. 
QO 
18 for Chicago PHONE: CHESAPEAKE 3-9403 


THE SCHRADE-BATTERSON CO. 
806 West Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


In the senate, Chicago gets 18 
ats, the suburbs get six, and down- 
ate gets 34. By this division, the 
iburbs gain five senators and down- 
ate gains two, while Chicago’s 
presentation remains unchanged. 
lowever, the new Chicago districts 
ill not conform to the old boundar- 


s. With primary consideration B M T iP LIVERY 
eing given to area, the five old U i 

ocket-sized districts could almost be 
mntained in one of the new. The 
hicago districts, while comparable , 

» each other in area, will aces Chauffe ur Driven 
e considerably smaller than the 


en and downstate senatorial C AD IL 1g A G L I M O US T NE AY 


If the amendment passes and the 
gislature drags its heels in re-dis- 
acting the state, the governor, is 
quired to appoint a commission to 
ish the job. If the commission 
n't agree, then at the next election 
candidates for the legislature will 
€ a distasteful prospect: they will 
ve to be nominated and elected 
m the state at large. This is a 
actical guarantee that the legisla- 
e will solve the re-districting Union Club has been the choice of distinguished families, 
oblem by itself. 

Why will reapportionment im- 
ve the quality of the legislature? 
r years the balance of power in 
2 general assembly has been held 
the smallest Chicago and down- 
te districts. Minority domination 1460 No. Clark St MOhawk 4-0301 
produced misrule. It is not neces- ; ; 
y to look beyond Chicago for an 


industrial executives and visiting dignitaries since 1889. 


> 


Local or Out of Town — Day and Night Service 
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example. Our West Side bloc, which 
draws its strength from the small 
districts, has consistently worked 
_ against and frequently been success- 
ful in defeating forward-looking leg- 
islation. The bloc fought like wild- 
cats against the Crime Commission 
bills and until recently was effective 
in defeating them. 

Reapportionment will trim the 
West Side bloc’s gross over-repre- 
sentation down to proper size. This 
in turn will create a vastly more fa- 
vorable atmosphere for such essential 
measures as judicial reform and some 
form of home rule legislation for 
Chicago. 

There is nothing partisan about 
the reapportionment amendment. 
It has received the endorsement of 
the major leaders in both parties. It 
is supported by such diverse groups 
as the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry, the Illinois 
State Chamber of Commerce, the 
Illinois State Federation of Labor, 


the Illinais State Industrial Union 
Council (CIO), the Illinois and Chi- 
cago bar associations, and various 
voters and civic groups. 

It is highly important that within 
the next few months the need for the 
amendment be discussed before as 
many people as possible in offices and 
factories. The non-partisan nature 
of the issue makes it possible for 
businessmen to carry the message 
back to their associates and their 
employes. 

A negative vote of only 34 per 
cent can defeat the amendment. 
While the opposition may remain 
under cover, it is sure to be well 
organized by those who stand to 
profit from retention of the in- 
equitable old system. 

The Association of Commerce, 
other civic organizations and many 
individuals are contributing to the 
support of the Illinois Committee 
for Constitutional Revision with 
headquarters at 230 S. Clark street. 


WHOLESALERS OF EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 


35 Years Serving Midwestern Electrical Needs 


EFENGEE @ 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 
965 W. Chicago Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois 


Phone SEeley 8-3500 


22 TRUNK LINES TO SERVE YOU BETTER 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING 
WITH YOUR 
OLD OFFICE RECORDS? 


Let us bind them into books on 


your premises and save you 50% 
storage space and other expense. 


Diversey 8-7473 


MAHER FILING SYSTEMS 


1604 N. Wells St. Chicago 14, III. 


DESIGNING, PROCESSING 
DRAFTING & RE-TRACING 
METAL STAMPING 

TOOLS G DIES * MACHINISTS 
GENERAL METAL FABRICATION 


TURRET LATHE and SECONDARY 
OPERATIONS 


Blackhawk Machine Co. 


656 N. Albany Av. SAcramento 2-3440 


WAUKEGAN BRANCH: 
INTERSTATE ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


1020 Greenwood Avenue 
Waukegan, Ill. * ONtario 2-1194 


CONTRACT 
MANUFACTURING 


To Your Exact Specifications 


METAL FABRICATING — ASSEMBLY 
RIVETING — WELDING — BRAZING 
SOLDERING — FINISHING 
PACKING — SHIPPING 


Small or Large Quantities 
Phone “LEE” for Prompt Service 


The Foster Co. 


759 W. Polk St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
HAymarket 1-0878 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1918 
Mimeographing * Multigraphing 
Planographing * Multilith 
Addressing * Malling 
Direct Mai] Campaigns 


139 N. CLARK DEarborn 2-1891 


COMMERCE 
This organization stands ready | 


send effective speakers to your com- 
pany or to the civic organization or 


~ club to which you belong. 


Attorney Samuel W. Witwer, Jr., 
is chairman of the committee. A 
Treasury Department ruling that 
contributions to the committee's 
work are deductible for income tax 
poses is momentarily expected. ; 

Reapportionment can be a turn- 
ing point in Illinois and Chicago 
history. It is the way to improved 
government, and it is ours to accept 
or reject. The amendment is so 
necessary that the man who does not: 
get out and work actively~for its 
passage is avoiding his duty. Merely 
favoring it is not enough. 


Computers 


(Continued from page 22) 


is a lot like an electric light switch. 
It is either “on” or “off”: the tube 
will either pass current or it won't. 
If the tube is conducting current, we 
can Say that it stands for the number 
“one”; if the tube is not conducting, 
we can say that it represents “zero.” 
With the aid of the binary num 
bering system, it is possible to repre- 
sent any decimal number in terms of 
a collection of vacuum tubes, some 
of which are on and some of which 
are off. Adding, subtracting, multi 
plying, and dividing a set of numbers 
involves hooking up the equivalent 
tubes in such a way that other tubes) 
will be turned on and off in a pat 
tern that represents the answer. This, 
in brief, is what happens inside an 
electronic computer. 
The programming — the designa- 
tion of the particular sets of tubes) 
that are to be hooked up to each 
other — is taken care of at the begin- 
ning of the problem. Wires ame) 
plugged into a control panel that 
looks something like a telephon 
switchboard. In effect, this is the 
same thing as inserting addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division’ 
signs in a line of figures written 


across a blackboard. i 
The computer usually begins the 
problem by “reading” a numbél 


from the input punched card. 
this means is that, because of 
holes in the card, an electronic p 
can be generated. This pulse, 
gether with others flowing thr 
the card during the course of 
problem, switches the storage 
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mn and off to represent various inter- 
nediate answers. As the storage tubes 
hange from one position to the 
ther, they also generate pulses. 
hus, the final answer to the prob- 
em represents the intersection of 
ulses from the card and from the 
torage units (as well as pulses gen- 
rated by the constants set up in the 
omputer). 

To illustrate how electronic com- 
uters work, let’s look at the compu- 
ation of a weekly payroll stub which 
ists the following items: gross pay, 
vithholding tax, social security tax, 
Otal taxes withheld, and net pay. 

Each of us receives a $600 annual 
ax exemption for ourselves and each 
yf our dependents. For purposes of 
| weekly payroll, an exemption fig- 
ire of $13 is used. 

To find an employe’s taxable 
veekly earnings, you have to mul- 
iply the $13. by the number of his 
xemptions. This figure, in dollars, is 
hen subtracted from his gross week- 
y earnings. The result is then mul- 
iplied by 18 per cent to find the 
mount of withholding tax for the 
veek. % 

What we have said so far can be 
educed to an algebraic formula: 

$13 x number of dependents — 

Week’s witholding tax exemp- 
tion 

Week’s gross earnings — Week’s 

WHT exemption — Week’s tax- 
able income 

Week’s taxable income x .18 = 


Cc 


wy 


x F 
Only the first $3,600 of an em- 
sloye’s income is subject to social 
ecurity tax. If he has earned less 
an this amount, the tax is figured 
ly deducting 2 per cent of the week’s 
Oss earnings. 

Once the week’s withholding tax 
nd the week’s social security tax de- 
juctions are known, the rest is easy. 
.dding the two amounts gives total 
axes withheld, and subtracting this 
gure from week’s gross pay gives 
let pay for the week. 

When the computer takes over this 
oblem, it goes through each step 
escribed above. In the withholding 
x formula, A and F are constants, 
and D are obtained from the input 
2ypunch card, and C, E, and G are 
orages. Likewise, in the computa- 
n of the social security tax deduc- 
n, the figures $3,600 and .02 are 


oe 


constants, gross earnings to date are 
obtained from the input keypunch 
card, and week’s gross earnings as 
well as the answer, week’s social se- 
curity deduction, are storages. 

The circuits are hooked up in such 
a way that the tubes representing the 
final answer (net pay), as well as 
those representing the intermediate 
answers (withholding tax, social se- 
curity tax, and total taxes withheld) 
are “turned on” and “turned off’ to 
represent the binary equivalents of 
the answers you would obtain by 
doing the problem on paper. 
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‘The computer checks itself by per- 
forming each step in the problem 
backward and forward. For example, 
besides multiplying A x B to get C 
in the withholding tax formula, the 
computer divides C by B. If the an- 
swer isn’t A, the computer does the 
operation over and over again. Once 
in a while, because of mechanical 
difficulty, the two answers don’t jibe. 
A change in the rhythm of the clicks 
coming from the machine, or an 
automatic warning signal, announces 
the trouble. 

In figuring the social security tax 


Equipment worn and need repairs? 


Use this book and end your cares! 


The Know-It-Owl Says: 
LOOK in the 


RED BOOK 
with YELLOW PAGES 


for - Doors—Repairing 


e Filing Equipment 
and Supplies 
¢ Office Furniture Dealers 
e Store Fixtures 
Or anything else you need 


The RED BOOK is Chicago’s Classified Telephone Directory 
Outside Chicago see the YELLOW PAGES of your telephone book 
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CHOOSE MAIER-LAVATY 


UNIFORMS 


FOR EVERY NEED 


invest in 


good appearance... 
@) for the best 
lasting impression! 


> 


\! 


Write for com- 
plete informa- 
tion and illus- 
trations... 
ask about 
other types of 
uniforms in 
which you 
may be inter- 
ested. M-L 
makes all 
kinds! 


UNIFORMS 


315 S. Peoria St., Dept. CC, Chicago 7, Illinois 
Southwest Sales: 28th and Central Park Avenue 


PHOTO 
APPARATUS 


Still & Movies 


FOR BUSINESS 
OR INDUSTRY 
Specialized Service 


MAY WE QUOTE ON 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Over 43 Years 
Experience : 


Gomera 0. 


179 W. MADISON ST. 
STate 2-7410 


deduction, the machine first sub- 
tracts gross earnings to date from 
$3,600. If the answer is negative 
(meaning the employe has earned 
more than $3,600), the machine stops 
trying to figure the tax and passes 
on to the next computation. If the 
answer is positive, the computer mul- 
tiplies week’s gross earnings by 2 per 
cent to obtain the week’s social se- 
curity deduction. 

In our example, the problem is 
finished when the computer has 
punched the net pay figure into 
the output card. All storages are 
then erased, the computer reads 
the information from the next 
input card, and goes through the 
same problem again. Each time, of 
course, in addition to the final an- 
swers, it punches the intermediate 
answers — which, in our example, 
would be gross pay, withholding tax, 
social security tax, and total taxes 
withheld. (In the interest of brev- 
ity, we have assumed, in the above 
example, that the employe’s gross 
pay is punched into the input key- 
punch card. Actually, it would prob- 
ably be figured by the computer as 
part of the payroll calculation.) 

When the run is finished, the fig- 
ures on each output card can be used 
to print paychecks. This feat is ac- 
complished with the aid of a tabu- 
lator, a glorified typewriter and 
bookkeeping machine, which prints 
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Sr 


“Maybe it’s a case for the F.B.I. Most of the money would have gone to the 
government eventually.” 


* 


the number or letters denoted on t 
card. The same card can be used t 
prepare a summary of the withhold- 
ing taxes paid by the company’s 
work force. This job would require 
adding together one of the inter 
mediate answers on each card in the 
group. 

A total statement of gross pay, net 
pay, or any of the other figures on 
the output card could be obtained in 
the same way. : 

The data for each check, of course, 
is computed in less time than it takes 
to read this sentence. On a payroll 
computation like the one described 
above, a typical electronic computer 
will punch about 200 output cards a 
minute. 

Neither the computer’s speed nor 
its ability to furnish intermediate, as 
well as final results, are particularly 
new wrinkles. For years, electro-me- 
chanical and mechanical calculators 
and computers have been supplying 
more than one answer to a problem, 
and at speeds beyond the abilities of 
humans working with paper and 
pencil. 

The electronic computer’s advan 
tage, however, lies in the fact that it 
can supply more answers, at faster 
speeds, than anything developed to 
date. As Harold Price, manager of 
the systems department of Price Wa 
terhouse and Company put it: “The 
entry of electronic computers into 
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fice procedure does not signify a 
evolution, but rather an evolution.” 

The question for any businessman 
; whether the increased speed and 
nore detailed answers possible with 
lectronic computers are worth the 
utlay. At the present time, this out- 
ay is sizable. 

About a dozen companies make 
omputers. The biggest units are 
manufactured by Remington Rand 
nd International Business Ma- 
hines. Remington Rand’s UNIVAC 
universal automatic computer) was 
he machine used to project the early 
lection returns in 1952 and ANPA’s 
ales forecast. The IBM model 701 
as been used mainly by engineers 
nd scientists to date, notably to fig- 
ire the partial differential equation 
nvolving eight million calculations 
vhich was mentioned earlier. 


3 Storage Units 


Information can be fed into or 
aken out of both units either on 
eypunch cards, magnetic, plastic, or 
paper tape. Also, each machine has 
hree kinds of storage units — a cath- 
le ray tube, a magnetic drum, and 
magnetic tape. Because the tape can 
ye stored outside the machine until 
t is needed, the storage capacities 
f these computers are, in effect, un- 
imited. : 

_ Everything about these gadgets is 
remendous. A whole room is usually 
equired just for the equipment. And 
veritable flood of information 
ours out when the machines go to 
rork, Either the UNIVAC or IBM’s 
01 can provide 1,050 ten-digit an- 
wers a minute on a high-speed print- 
, or 2,400 ten-digit answers a min- 
te on keypunch cards. A magnetic 
um storage unit holds from 5,000 
» 10,000 numbers, depending upon 
s size. Any of these numbers can 
read or written in a few thou- 
indths of a second. The cathode 
y tube storage unit operates even 
ster. It can be read or written 
om in a few millionths of a second. 
nd 3,000 feet of magnetic tape can 
ore as many as 20,000 records of 80 
igits each. 

So far, only a handful of com- 
nies are using either unit. General 
lectric has a UNIVAC at its vast 
neral appliance plant in Louis- 
lle. Metropolitan Life is under- 
od to have one on order. And 
mington Rand has set up a 
NIVAC in its New York office, 
ich is available on a rental basis. 


The price is about $350 an hour. 
IBM’s 701 is not for sale, but is being 
leased. Prices range from $11,900 to 
$15,000 a month. 

At the other end of the price and 
capacity scale are Remington Rand’s 
model 409 and IBM’s model 604. 
Most of the companies thus far that 
have acquired electronic computers 
are using one or the other. The 409 
can be purchased for either $69,000 
or $95,000, depending on the type 
you want. It can be leased for either 
$690 or $1,000 a month, depending, 
again, on the type. IBM’s 604 can be 
leased for about $550 a month. 

Either machine can handle a prob- 
lem including up to 40 separate com- 
putations, and can use the equivalent 
of more than ten 10-digit numbers 
(excluding “non-storage factors’’) in 
finding the answer. Each computer 
is capable of punching several hun- 
dred output cards a minute. 

Between Remington Rand’s 409 
and UNIVAC, IBM’s 604 and 701, 
are several other computers with in- 
termediate capacities. For example, 
IBM makes the 607, CPC, and 650, 
all available on a lease basis, at $800, 
$1,775, and $3,250 a month respec- 
tively. 
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In addition to these two manufac- 
turers, several other firms are making 
computers, most of which are rough- 
ly comparable to either the 409 or 
the 604. Among these are Marchant’s 
MINIAC, Underwood’s ELECOM, 
National Cash Register’s CADAC, 
and Monroe’s MONROBOT. Each 
of these machines can be purchased 
for anywhere from $60,000 to $100,- 
000. 

The manufacturers realize that 
they still haven’t produced an elec 
tronic computer that every company 
can afford. IBM officials and others 
who should know say that such a 
machine will be forthcoming in from 
three to ten years. However, even 
now, according to Price Waterhouse’s 
Harold Price, who has been keeping 
tabs on electronic computer devel- 
opment for the past 15 years, there 
are a lot of firms with office routines 
detailed enough to permit the use of 
electronic computers. 

And, as IBM pointed out recently, 
“Successful application of the faster, 
more versatile business machines of 
tomorrow rests squarely upon the 
ingenuity and capability developed 
in applying the machines of today.” 
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is protecting 
your business! 


Guard your and your family’s inter- 
est in your business with Pruden- 
tial’s “‘Ownership Control Plan.” 


The death of a business partner often 
forces the remaining partner to sell 
out in order to avoid unwanted 
partners or costly litigation. 


Through The Prudential’s “Owner- 
ship Control Plan,” you can be sure 
your business will remain in the 
right hands if death should remove 
you or your partner from the scene. 


MAIL THIS TODAY 
The Prudential, Newark, N. J. 


I 

l 

l Send me, without obligation, your pam- 
| phlet “The Most Important Business De- 
| cision of Your Life.” 
I 
I 
I 
l 
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The PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 
A mutual life insurance company 
Home Office: Newark, N. J. 


MEMORIALS to the Chicago 
Heart Fund are tax deductible. 


They help heart research. They 
are very greatly appreciated. 
Also bequests. Address 


Chicago DPlearl 


Ssoctaltow 
69 W. Washington St. 
Chicago 2 


GODFREY H. KURTZ 


and Associates 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


DESIGNERS of 
INDUSTRIAL 
EFFICIENCY 


NEvada 2-3790 


3309 W. Washington BI. Chicago 


PIGGY-BACK RAMP 


NEW loader in the fast grow- 

ing “piggy-back” movement of 
highway trailers by flat cars was 
announced by Miles L. Abel, execu- 
tive vice president of Magnesium 
Company of Ainerica, East Chicago, 
Indiana, leading manufacturer of 
magnesium materials handling 
equipment. 

The ramp was developed in con- 
junction with Brandon Equipment 
Company, Chicago railway supply 
and engineering firm, to add speed 
and flexibility to the existing rail- 
road practice of loading trailers 
over a fixed, permanent ramp onto 
flat cars. This practice commonly 
is called ‘end loading,” because all 
the trailers must pass over this fixed 
ramp onto the first flat car and 
then be moved to the next car and 
so on until the complete string of 
cars is loaded. A fixed ramp must 
be located at the end of a stub or 
dead end track. 

“Magcoa’s ramp can be placed in 
operation at any point along the 
track where the trailer loading or 
unloading is being done, at either 
or each end of the string of flat cars 
and at any point where it is desir- 


me 
, 


‘i 


‘ 
‘ 
able to break the string to accom 
modate a ramp,” Abel said, “thu 
the loading time of the cars 
sharply reduced.” 

The ramp is said to enable FS 
railroad to obtain a high degree 0 
selectivity in picking out the trai 
ers it desires to unload first. 
feature will reduce some of 
materials handling problems 
piggy-back freight service has ¢ 
ated, and will help insure 
speeding of freight to the consi 
ees’ doors. 

The first Magcoa ramp 
placed in service by the Chicago 
and North Western Railway 
Milwaukee simultaneous with 
inauguration of its overnight rail 
highway service between Chi 
and Milwaukee. 

The ramp, of welded cons 
tion, is the largest single unit eve! 
fabricated from magnesium, tit 
lightest of the structural meta 
according to Abel. 

Magcoa pioneered the mag 
sium dockboard, which bridges t 
gap between loading docks 2 
boxcars and trailers, as well as t 
yard ramp which is used for 
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sading boxcars and trailers from 
round level. 

The 45 foot long Trailer ramp 
,; nine feet wide but.flares to 11 
set at ground level to permit easy 
pproaches and turns by the trail- 
rs. Weighing only 4,800 pounds, 
he ramp is designed to take the 
eaviest loaded trailer. When posi- 
ioning the ramp with the flat car, 
_is raised or lowered by means of 

manually operated hydraulic 
ystem. Anchor stakes fit into 
ockets on the end of the flat car 
) secure the ramp. 

‘The ramp moves on rubber tired 
theels, and is equipped with a de- 
achable tow bar for attachment 
> a standard tractor to facilitate 
S$ movement in the rail yard. The 
se of magnesium permits position- 
ng of this 45 foot ramp by two 
jen. Nine inch high curbs on the 
amp are designed to prevent run- 
ff and excessive tire wear. 


Here, There and Everywhere 
(Continued from page 8) 


iaking industry reached a record 
5.6 billion last year, according to 
ve American Can Company. The 
utput represented an increase of 6.2 
er cent over 1952 and was almost 
ouble the 1939 production. No one 
ncouraged us to make the calcula- 
on, but 35.6 billion cans of 4-inch 
eight laid end to end would reach 
300,000 miles — or ten times the 
istance to the moon. 


Cooling Cost Estimator—Carrier 
orporation says it can now predict 
‘ithin 8 per cent or $10 for the 
sason how much it will cost to 
perate an air conditioning system 
1 your home, no matter where you 
ve. The method is based on a 
oling degree-day concept similar to 
1e heating degree-day long used to 
Iculate heating costs. Over the 
St two years the company has in- 
alled batteries of instruments in 
Ouses spotted all over the country. 
ooling a 1,200-square-foot, $15,000 
$20,000 house runs from $40 for 
e season in New York and Wash- 
gton to $60 in Atlanta, the com- 
ny said. 


Direct Mail Facts — Although it 
ntains only 3 per cent of the na- 
n’s population, Chicago originates 
per cent of the third-class mail in 
e United States. This fact was an- 


nounced by the Chicago Direct Mail 
Day Committee in connection with 
its May 7 conference at the Palmer 
House on ways to improve the effec- 
tiveness of advertising by mail. The 
announcement placed an annual 
valuation of $200 million on third- 
class advertising pieces originating 
here. Nationally, in 1952 the Post 
Office Department handled 11.6 bil- 
lion third-class pieces against 4.4 
billion in 1944. Direct mail expendi- 
tures in 1953 totaled $1.2 billion, or 
14.3 per cent of the*nation’s adver- 
tising dollar. 


e Scale Model — A scale model of 
an atomic plant will be displayed by 
North American Aviation Company 
in September at the First Interna- 
tional Instrument Congress and Ex- 
position in Philadelphia. The dis- 
play will include a cross section of 
a nuclear reactor and an attached 
steam turbine. North American is 
preparing to build a $10 million 
pilot plant to study atomic produc- 
tion of electrical power for indus- 
trial uses. 


¢ Operations Research — Now in 
session at the University of Chi- 
cago’s school of business is Opera- 
tions Research, a weekly seminar for 
engineers and other technically 
trained persons who are in or aspire 
to management positions. ‘The 
course, conducted by Dr. Thomas E. 
Caywood of Caywood-Schiller Asso- 
ciates, stresses the recent application 
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of analytical techniques to decision- 
making. Among the problems to be 
dealt with are production program- 
ming where demand is seasonal and © 
may be affected by the weather or 
other relatively unpredictable causes; 
scheduling of raw materials when 
substitution is possible; allocation of 
sales effort; factory location; analysis 
of equipment failures, and plant 
renovation policy. 


e Dangers from Within — The 
five greatest dangers that threaten 
businesses from within are listed by 
the William J. Burns International 
Detective Agency, Inc., in its pam- 
phlet, “It Takes More Than Fences.” 
They are: 1) the systematic theft of 
goods, tools, or raw materials by 
workers; 2) collusion with your com- 
petition by employes; 3) the hiring 
of undesirable persons who use fic- 
titious names to secure employment, 
and those who conceal or falsify 
their former records; 4) the loss of 
man-hours through unreported ab- 
senteeism, faked time cards, idleness 
of individual employes, incompetent 
or wasteful supervision, and 5) the 
unrecognized presence of hazards to 
worker safety that could lose man- 
hours and cost much in employe 
compensation. 


e Express Anniversary—Although 
the express industry is celebrating 
its 115th anniversary this year, it was 
a mere 109 years ago that the first 
express shipment reached Chicago, 


Established 1907 


Edward Sanatortum 


(Operated on a non-profit basis) 


NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 


30 miles from Chicago 


For the treatment of selected cases of pulmonary 
tuberculosis and other chronic chest diseases, 
catering especially to the personnel of business 


firms and corporations. 


Edward Sanatorium is fully equipped with the most 
modern facilities and the latest X-ray apparatus. 
The medical staff is composed entirely of specialists 


in the field of tuberculosis. 


Jerome R. Head, M.D., Chief of Staff. 
Delbert Bouck, Administrator. 
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Find qualified employees to meet your 
standards at the offices of the Illi- 
nois State Employment Service. 


Last year, Illinois employers hired 309,791 individuals through the ISES. You, 
too, can find the workers you need by simply calling or mailing in a list of your 


job openings. 


Let Illinois State Employment Service aid 


SAVE TIME: 


you in locating qualified personnel. 


ISES has the’ largest pool of individuals available for 
work. Workers sent to you have been pre-screened 
by highly trained interviewers, ising modern meth-” 


You talk to only the best qualified. 


SAVE MONEY: 


Rapid 


When you hire through ISES, you help reduce the 
lenath of time between jobs for unemployed workers. 
reemployment of workers cuts the cost of 


unemployment compensation. 


To help yourself, Mr. Employer, 


ILLINOIS STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 
In Chicago for: 
Professional, technical, managerial, sales 


and clerical workers 


Service workers for hotels, restaurants, 
laundries, dry cleaners, institutional and 
private homes 


For Industrial 
NORTHSIDE FIRMS—CALL 
Northside Industrial Office 


654 West North Avenue 
MOhawk 4-3500 


be sure to place your job openings with the 


No charge to you or employee. 
Cail: 
Professional, Sales & Clerical Office 


73 West Washington Street 
Financial 6-3960 


Service Office 
371 West Adams Street 
FRanklin 2-9384 


workers 
WESTSIDE FIRMS—CALL 


Central Industrial Office 
901 West Jackson Boulevard 
CAnal 6-4411 


SOUTHSIDE FIRMS—CALL 


Southside 
6321 
HEmliock 4-6200 


Industrial Office 
South Ashland Avenue 


For Illinois State Employment Service offices located 
outside Chicago, consult your telephone directory. 


ILLINOIS STATE 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


COMMERC 
according to J. A. Jakes of the 
cago office of the Railway Expr 
Agency, Inc. By 1856 Chicago had 
its first express office at Dearborn 
and Lake Streets. The personnel im 
cluded William Fargo of Wells 
Fargo fame and two clerks. Three 
oxen-drawn wagons were used for 
pick up and delivery service. Now 
Railway Express employs 5,000 per- 
sons in Chicago and keeps 1,200 ve- 
hicles on the move. Over a million 
rail shipments in and out of Chi 
cago are handled each month, and 
air express shipments are at a 
monthly rate of 60,000. 


e Soft Drink Flood? —The presi 
dent of the Dr. Pepper Company 
sees a possibility that per capita 
consumption of soft drinks can be 
increased from its present figure of 
less than half a bottle a day to three 
or more bottles a day. Writing in 
the Investor’s Reader, Leonard M. 
Green says that proper promotion 
and the strengthening of bottler or 
ganizations hold the key to future 
increase. Currently, he says, one of 
the continuing boosts to soft drink 
demand is the relatively low price, 


e Take the Key Out! — Think 
twice before you park your car and 
leave the engine running while you 
step into a drug store for a package 
of cigarettes. Not only is there @ 
risk of the car being stolen, but the 
Illinois Supreme Court has recently) 
added another hazard. It ruled th 
a cab company whose driver left th 
engine running was liable for dam 
ages caused when the cab was stol 
and the thief collided with anothei 
car. According to Commerce Clear 
ing House, the Illinois decision rep 
resents a break with tradition. Af 
opposite result in keys-in-car cases 
was reached in Massachusetts and 
Minnesota. i 


¢ Women’s Feature — The Invés 
tors Guide department of the 
cago Tribune has started a week 
feature titled ‘‘In the Women’s Cor 
ner,’ published in the paper’s final 
cial section on Mondays. “A la 
proportion of public-owned cor 
ration securities is held by womel 
or for their benefit in trust accounts 
the newspaper said. The arti 
will deal with investment rules 7 
simple language and are intend 
as a primer for investors. 


Industrial 
Developments 


eee in the Chicago Area 


NVEST MENT S in industrial 
plants in the Chicago area totaled 
18,813,000 in April compared with 
],642,000 in April, 1953. Total in- 
sstments for the first four months 
F 1954 stood at $84,231,000 com- 
ared with $52,602,000 in the same 
eriod in 1953.. These figures include 
<penditures for the construction of 
ew industrial plants, expansions of 
<isting buildings and the acquisi- 
on of land or buildings for indus- 
ial purposes. 


Republic Steel Corporation is 
‘panding the capacity of its seam- 
ss tube mill at its South Chicago 
Jorks from 186,000 tons annually 
» $12,000 tons a year. The multi- 
illion dollar program will include 

billet heating furnace, piercing 
ill, a plug mill and other facilities. 


Ditto, Inc., 2243 W. Harrison 
reet, which operates two plants in 
ie Chicago area, is erecting a new 
ae and two-story factory at the 
ner of McCormick road and Pratt 
julevard, Lincolnwood. The struc- 
ire, which will contain 300,000 
juare feet of floor area, will be 
cated on an 18 acre site. Ditto 
anufactures duplicating equipment 
id supplies. Battey and Childs, en- 
neers. 


| 


Metro Glass | Company, Jersey 


ty, N. J., is constructing a bottle 
rks on a 10 acre site at 138th 
reet and Cottage Grove avenue, 
lton. J. H. Van Vlissingen Com- 
ny, broker. 


F, E. Schundler Company, Inc., 
4 Railroad street, Joliet, is con- 
‘ucting a plant for the manufac- 
e of plaster board southwest of 
1et. 


Universal Oil Products has 
ted construction of a research 


laboratory which will be added to 
its main administrative and engi- 
neering building in Des Plaines. The 
expansion will contain approxi-- 
mately 70,000 square feet of floor 
area. Sherman Olson, Inc., general 
contractor; Olsen and Urbain, archi- 
tects. 


e Photopress, Inc., 731 S. Ply- 
mouth court, is constructing a plant 
on a 41% acre site adjacent to the 
Congress Street Expressway in Broad- 
view. The one-story building, which 
will contain 80,000 square feet of 
floor area, will be completely air 


conditioned with controlled humid- | 
ity in all press rooms and processing : 


areas. J. J. Harrington and Com- 
pany, broker; Graham, Anderson, 
Probst and White, architect; Sher- 
man Olson, Inc., general contractor. 


© Revere Copper and Brass, Inc., 
which operates two divisions in 
Chicago at 2200 N. Natchez avenue, 
has acquired the plant near Lock- 
port formerly occupied by the Globe 
Corporations. Revere will use the 
building for the manufacture of 
copper tubing, rolled mouldings and 
other rolled copper and brass prod- 
ucts. 


© All Steel Equipment, Inc., 1s 
adding a 75,000 square foot struc- 
ture to its plant in Aurora. The com- 
pany manufactures filing cabinets, 
steel office furiture and_ lockers. 
Johnson and Johnson, architect. 


e Illinois Tool Works — Shake- 
proof Division, is constructing an 
addition to its plant in Des Plaines. 
J. Emil Anderson and Son, general 
contractor, 


e Inlander Brothers Paper Com- 
pany, 6009 S. Wentworth avenue, 
is erecting an industrial building at 
7701 S. Claremont street. The build- 
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55,000 SQ. FT. 
ONE STORY 


@ Northwest neighborhood 
@ Sprinklered 

@ Zoned manufacturing 
@ Long term lease 

e@ Depressed truck loading 


Exclusive Agents — 


J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 


Industrial and Business Preperty 
22 W. Monroe St. - Chicago 3 
Telephene Financial 6-1322 


INDUSTRIAL FLOORS 


Asphalt Mastic Floors 
Acid Proof Mastic Floors 
Industrial Composition Floors 


Ferrolite-Hot Mastic Floors 
in Colors 


FULTON ASPHALT 


COMPANY 


165 W. WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 1 
RAndolph 6-1760 
“Serving the Industrial Field 
Since 1870” 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 
Complete Service for Industry 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Iflinois 


CODE DATING 


Automatic, Dependable, Guaranteed 
Machines 

Write, giving details on a specific coding 
problem. 

KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Ii. 


Electrical Plant Protection 


Patrolmen — Uniformed Guards 
CARS EQUIPPED WITH TWO WAY RADIO 


KEDZIE PROTECTIVE PATROL 


301 No. Kedzie Ave. CHICAGO 12 
Phone Day and Night—KEdzie 3-5250 


METAL NAME PLATES 


Government Specifications 
Standard Finishes 


RELIABLE SERVICE 
CHICAGO NAME PLATE CO. 


Chicago 26, Ill. AMbassador 2-5264 


(Ae ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING 


Executive and Sales Personnel 
Counseling and Testing 
Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
Industrial Psychologist 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 
La Salle-Wacker Bldg. @ Chicago 


Je 


Situ 


LABELS 
and DECALS 
of every 
Description 


CALL OR WRITE US 
So We Can Serve You 


Check these Products .......+ 
ALL MADE IN OUR MODERN FACTORIES 
Shipping Tags 
Production Tags 
Die-Cut Tags 
Inventory Tags 
Manifold Tags 
Carbon Slip Tags 
Tag Envelopes 
Labels 
Decals & Transfers 
of All Kinds 


2435 N. SHEFFIELD AVE. 


Diversey 8-6000 


SEeley 3-2765 
THE HAINES COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS 
FOR 
VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
WELDING 


1931 W. LAKE ST. *» CHICAGO 12 


DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Transportation, Public Transit and 
Industrial Problems 


Industrial Plants Grade 
Railroads 
Subways 


Power Plants 


Separations 
Expressways 
Tunnels 

Municipal Works 


A 


150 N. WACKER DRIVE, 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


ing will contain 21,000 square feet 
of floor area. Fridstein Engineering 
Company, engineer. 


e Iden Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., 1805 N. Milwaukee avenue, has 
purchased the two-story building at 
650 N. Kedzie avenue which con- 
tains 32,000 square feet of floor area. 
‘The company makes furniture pads, 
covers and other canvas products. 
Sturm Bickel Corporation, broker. 


e The Lehon Company, manufac- 
turer of roofing products, is build- 
ing an office building at the north- 
east corner of Madison avenue and 
25th avenue, Bellwood. 


© Service Machine Company, 7629 
S. Ashland avenue, is erecting a 
one-story plant at 2310 W. 78th 
street. The company manufactures 
punch presses. 


e Chicago Saw Works, Inc., 5038 
S. Wentworth avenue, is building a 
plant at 6130 S. Oak Park avenue 
which will contain approximately 
10,000 square feet of floor area. 
Clearing Realty Sales, Inc., general 
contractor. 


e Florence Manufacturing Com 
pany, 6018 S. State street, is erecting 
a factory building at 8910 S. State 
street, to which it will move its en- 
tire operations. The company manu- 
factures apartment house mail boxes. 


e Leaf Brands, Inc., gum mane 
facturer, operating four plants ii 
Chicago, is planning a top addition 
to its plant at 1155 N. Cicero avenue, 
The proposed expansion will con 
tain 9,000 square feet of floor area, 


¢ York Tool and Manufacturing 
Company, 404 S. Kolmar avenue, i 
erecting a factory building on Va 
Buren street and 26th avenue, Bel 
wood. The structure will contain 
approximately 7,000 square feet q 
floor area. 


= 
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© Automatic Spring Coiling Com: 
pany, 4045 W. Thorndale avenue, 
is expanding its plant by the add 
tion of 8,000 square feet of floor area. 


wy 

¢ Douglas Food Company, 4840 S. 
Kedzie avenue, is constructing an 
addition to its plant. The company 
Deas confections, nuts and spices. 
A. Epstein and Sons, Inc., engine 
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A Look At the Future 


(Continued from page 14) 


action. Markdowns were hardly ever 
taken — markups were excessive and 
turnover is very slow. Latin Amer- 
ican stores will average less than 
half the turnover of American re- 
tailers. All these factors have made 
our competition fairly easy. Custom- 
ers in Brazil, originally attracted by 
price, now are equally attracted by 
the added convenience in shopping. 

There has been a great improve- 
ment in the education, training and 
character of retailers within the last 
30 years. In the early ’20’s there 
were very few college graduates in 
retailing, and the type of retail ex- 
ecutive was distinctly inferior to 
those engaged in manufacturing or 
transportation. That has been 
changed and today retail executives 
match in ability those in other types 
of industry. 

Thirty years ago, chain stores, 
particularly the older chains, had an 
unenviable reputation in their com- 
munities. They paid very low wages 
and showed an utter disregard of 
their obligations to the communities 
in which their stores were located. 


_ Again there has been a great chang 


_ reach 200,000,000 or more by 1970 


and I think it fair to say that mo 
of the chains now fulfill their o 
gations. 

The greatest single factor in th 
economic life of the United State 
today has been the rapid growth | 
population since 1940. In the decade 
of the ’30’s, our population increa 
at the rate of 890,000 per year; 
the ’40’s, at the rate of 1,900,000 pet 
year; in the ’50’s, thus far at the rate 
of over 2,500,000 per year. Unlés 
the birth rate falls materially, out 
population will reach 175,000,000 = 
probably a little more — by 1960 
Unless war comes or economic com 
ditions change materially, it 


The only circumstance that G 
slow up this increase in populatié 
will be a material drop in the B 
tional birth rate. This will probal 
not come unless there is a war 
a serious depression. Our mode 
social security laws — protecting 
they do the most ignorant and 
poorest segment of our population 
likewise represent a check to a § 
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We Quoted 16,690 Freight Rates 


For You Last Year 


Each year hundreds of member companies obtain thousands of 
services from the Association’s ‘Transportation Department. Mem- 
bers also use the Association’s Industrial, World ‘Trade, Legislative, 
Domestic ‘Trade, and Subscriptions Investigating Services. All 
Chicago Area companies benefit from the Association’s Civic 
work, its work for more favorable business conditions, and its 
work to promote Chicago. Give this work your wholehearted 
support. 


This Is The Fiftieth Year Your Association Has Served Chicago Business 
THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


AND INDUSTRY 


One North La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Ilinois Franklin 2-7700 


ae 
Ever ride a 
Domeliner 


in the rain? 


There's hardly a more relaxed 
feeling. You see the rain come at 
you—slanting, silvery —and yet 
it never hits you. You’re safe, 
contented, warm inside. 


The water-sheeted roads outside 
are just a pretty picture ... for 
you, they hold no danger. And 
you know that the rain won't slow 
your train. 


WABASH DOMELINER Dial Berd” 


Only Dome Train between Chicago and St. Louis 


Safe and pleasant in any weather, 
Wabash Domeliners are also two of 
the most beautiful trains on the rails! 
Queen of the Wabash fleet is the Blue 
Bird—four domes, Pullman obser- 


WABASH DOMELINER 


vation parlor lounge, Coffee Shop 
Club, diner and cocktail lounge, 
“Sleepy Hollow” seats. Trains from 
the Southwest make quick connec- 
tions with the Blue Bird at St. Louis. 


Lite hina i 


Luxury Dome Train between St. Louis and Kansas City 


Enjoy good company in the obser- 
vation parlor car, snacks in the 
Coffee Shop Club, a delicious meal 
in the diner-cocktail lounge. Luxury 
travel, of course!... yet, as on the 


WABASH RAILROAD 


T. M. HAYES, Passenger Traffic Manager 


St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Blue Bird, your Dome seat is ready 
for you at no extra cost! Convenient 
connections in St. Louis Union 
Station with excellent trains to and 
from the East and Southeast. 


R Follow the Vag” 


Sus 


the years. 


Twenty years ago, businessme 
paid little or no attention to pop 
lation figures — birth and death 
rates. ‘Today, even the dumbest busi 
nessmMen can see the impact on busi 
ness and on our economic life of 
increase of between 2,500,000 and 
3,000,000 souls per year. It means 
more customers for everybody — ra’ 
material producers, ian 
merchants, the transportation a a 
service industries, the insurance com 
panies — everybody. It means a gen 
eral increase in real estate valu 
through the country, a general i 
crease in all values — all the phe 
nomena attendant on an expanding 
economy. 


Scientific Progress 


Side by side with this growth 
the enormous progress made in 
country in every branch of sciencé 
the new discoveries that are be 
made not only in science proper D 
in machines, tools and equipmen! 
the betterment of our manufactut 
ing techniques. We have increasé 
our agricultural output by over 
per cent within the space of 12 tol 
years with 25 per cent fewer work 
We have a greater number of skillé 
scientists than any other nation i 
the world. Great as has been 
advance in the last fifteen years, 
laboratories of this country promise 
us even greater developments am 
advance over the next twenty years 
There is no reason why ‘we canné 
increase our productivity and take 
care of an increasing population ¢ 
an even higher standard of living 

Irrespective of temporary set-back 
our young businessmen should f 
able to look forward to a bright Mi 
ture. While this should apply tc 
the nation as a whole, it may 
apply to every section of the Unit 
States. But it should apply to G 
cago and its metropolitan area. 
same factors that caused the foul 
ing of Chicago, its astounding ¢ 
velopment and growth, are still 
work and nothing can take away | 
material advantages of its locatit 
We are still located in one of 
richest areas of the world. 


ae 
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Transportation 
and Traffic 


STATEMENT in opposition to 
\ the proposed establishment of 
2s and charges to accompany ap- 
ications submitted under the In- 
rstate Commerce Act has been filed 
th the Interstate Commerce Com- 
ission by the National Industrial 
rafic League. “The regulatory 
nections performed -by the Inter- 
ute Commerce Commission,” the 
ague said, “are presumed to be in 
e public interest and for the bene- 
of the public. The quasi-judicial 
nctions of the commission are 
nilar to the judicial functions of 
e courts in that they provide a 
iblic forum for the settlement of 
sputes between the public gen- 
ally and the carriers. Tradition- 
ly, and in the spirit of Public Law 
7, the cost of such regulation and 
providing such a forum should be 
ne by the taxpayers.” The state- 
ent continues, “the league opposes 
e imposition of fees and charges 
this commission intended to re- 
burse the government for the cost 
performing regulatory functions. 
e league is opposed, therefore, to 
2 proposed schedule of fees and 
arges as. being designed to make 
commission self-sustaining in re- 
ct of the functions for which such 
*s and charges are proposed.” In 
clusion the statement says that 
= league “would interpose no ob- 
tion to the collection of reason- 
le charges for special services not 
entially a part of regulatory func- 
ns or to nominal filing fees for 
lications, comparable with fees 
in the Federal District 
The commission later -an- 
nced that it had agreed to a 
lution adopted by the Senate 
mittee on Interstate and For- 
Commerce and would hold up 
/ action to establish licensing fees 
il July 1, 1955. 


¢ Tariff Protests Must Be Filed 
12 Days Before Effective Date: The 
Interstate Commerce 
has amended Rule 42 (b) of its Gen- 
eral Rules of Practice so as to require 
that protests and petitions for sus- 
pension of any tariff or schedule 
must be filed not later than 12 days 
prior to the effective date of such 
tariff or schedule instead of 10 days. 
The amended Rule 42 (b) becomes 
effective May 9, 1954, and reads as 
follows: “Rule 42 (b) When filed, — 
A protest against, and a prayer for 
suspension of, any tariff or schedule 


filed under the act ordinarily will | 


not be considered unless made in 
writing, and filed with the commis- 
sion at least 12 days before the effec- 
tive date of the tariff or schedule. 
In an emergency satisfactorily shown 
by protestant, and within the time 
limits herein provided, a telegraphic 
protest may be sent to the commis- 
sion and to the publishing carrier, 
freight forwarder, or agent, stating 
the ground relied upon, but such 
telegraphic protest must imme- 
diately be confirmed by protest filed 
and served in accordance with -this 
rule.” 


e 1.C.C. Allows 10 Per Cent Cen- 
tral Territory Motor Rate Hike: The 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
voted not to suspend a ]0 per cent 
increase in Central territory motor 
carrier class rates, published in tariffs 
of Central States Motor Freight Bu- 
reau to become effective April 7, 
1954. A similar increase in com- 
modity rates, which is slated to go 
into effect May 7, 1954, has not as 
yet been acted on by the commission. 


e Tax on Passenger Transporta- 
tion Reduced to 10 Per Cent: Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has signed a bill 
reducing excise taxes approximately 
$999 million annually, effective April 


Commission | 
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Ash K. apids 
Camp 


Lake of the Woods, Canada 


A fully modern 
fishing and hunt- 
ing lodge re- 
motely located 
22 miles from 
nearest town or 
Highway and reached by boat or 
plane only. All cabins have elec 
tric lights, modern bathroom with 
shower, toilets, etc. Excellent cui- 
sine with choice of food. Ameri- 
can Plan Only. 
Wonderful surface fishing in late 
May and early June. 
Muskies — Small Mouth Bass — Wall-Eyes 
Northerns & Lake Trout 
Deer — Bear — Ducks — Grouse 
Best of references. Write, wire or phone 


DES STONE, P.O. Box 9000 
KENORA, ONTARIO, CANADA 


MOVING 

STORAGE 

PACKING 
Estimates Without Olligation 


ALL PHONES 


Plaza 2-4000 


Local and Nationwide Moving 
Agent for Allied Van Lines 


Complete Commercial Services 
@ Personnel Moving 
© Office Removals 
® Merchandise Storage 
@ Record Storage 


1891 — OUR 64TH YEAR — 1954 


EMPIRE 


WAREHOUSES, INC. 


General Offices 
52nd & Cottage Grove Ave. 
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1. Among other things, the measure 
reduced the present 15 per cent tax 
on the transportation of passengers 
to 10 per cent. This tax on travel 
was first enacted in October, 1941, 
at an effective rate of five per cent. 
In November, 1942, Congress raised 
the rate to 10 per cent, and on April 
eel0t4seto: 15) per cent. 


e 1.C.C. Allows Reduction in Rail 
Iron and Steel Rates: The Interstate 
Commerce Commission voted not to 
suspend the reduced railroad rates 
on iron and steel articles in Official 
territory, published to become effec- 
tive March 26. The reductions aver- 
age about 15 per cent. The commis- 
sion did, however, assign the rates 
for investigation under Docket No. 
31487. Division 2 of the commission 
has recommended to the full com- 
mission that the Docket No. MC-C- 
1510 investigation into motor com- 
mon carrier rates on iron and steel 
articles in a portion of Official terri- 
tory be enlarged to include all of 
Official territory and the rates of con- 
tract as well as common carriers. 


¢ National Motor Classification 
Bulwinkle Pact Rejected by I.C.C.: 
The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, by a report and order in Section 
5a Application No. 16, National 
Motor Freight ‘Trac Agreement, 


found that approval of the agree- 
ment involving the approximately 
5,100 motor common carriers parties 


rmmaw 


DETROIT ° ST. Louis ° 


INDIANAPOLIS 


to the National Motor Freight Class- 
ification, was prohibited by Para- 
graph (6) of Section 5a of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. This section 
provides for the free and unre- 
strained right of parties to an agree- 
ment to take independent action 
either before or after a determina- 
tion arrived at under the procedure 
provided for in such agreement. The 
commission pointed out that pro- 
cedure provided for in such agree- 
ment. The commission pointed out 
that shipping interests contended 
that under the terms of Part III, 
Paragraph 2 of the agreement, the 
implication at least existed that each 
carrier must first submit the pro- 
posed change to the collective con- 
sideration and determination by the 
board and committee before exer- 
cising its right of independent ac- 
tion. “We are inclined to agree with 
protestants,” the commission said. 
“It appears that the right of inde- 
pendent action may, under this 
agreement, be limited to the period 
following the committee’s determina- 
tion. In Central States Motor Freight 
Bureau, Inc.—Agreement, the 
conclusion was reached that a car- 
rier party to an agreement is to be 
accorded the right to take independ- 
ent action at any time, whether be- 
fore, during or after consideration 
pursuant to procedures established 
by the particular agreement to which 
it is a party.” While recognizing that 
in classification matters uniformity is 


HARRIS STEEL Co. 


2300 W.BLOOMINGDALE AVE., CHICAGO 47, ILL, 


° MINNEAPOLIS . MILWAUKEE ° CEDAR RAPIDS 


essential, the commission declared 
“the statute permits of no deviation 
from its terms, and we are not au- 
thorized to approve any agreement 
which undertakes to obtain uniform 
ity by restricting in any way the 
carrier's right of independent ac 
tion.” Section 5a of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, the so-called Reed- 
Bulwinkle Act, exempts from the 
provisions of the’ anti-trust laws 
agreements between carrier regard 
ing rates and related matters when 
such agreements have been approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Rejection of the subject agree 
ment was without prejudice to the 
filing of a new agreement in com 
formity with the views expressed by 
the commission. 


e Advisory Boards Forecast 7.6 
Per Cent Dip in Carloadings: The 
13 Regional Shippers Advisory 
Boards forecast a 7.6 per cent de 
crease in the nation’s carloadings im 
the second quarter of 1954, as com 
pared with actual carloadings during: 
the same period last year. Commodi- 
ties on which the greatest decreases) 
are anticipated are automobiles and) 
trucks, 26.7 per cent; ore concen 
trates, 17.7 per cent; iron and steel, 
16.6 per cent; and citrus fruits 113 
per cent. Reductions in carloadings 
under last year are predicted in all 
districts except the Pacific North 
west. The Mid-West Shippers Ai 
visory Board forecasts a 6.4 per cent) 
decline in second quarter carloai 
ings in this area. Actual carloadin 
for the 13 weeks ending March 2 
1954 were 11.7 per cent and 16] 
per cent, respectively, under t 
same weeks in 1953 and 1952, ae 
cording to the Association of Amer 
ican Railroads. 


e 1.C.C. Postpones Hearing 
Motor Vehicle Leasing Rules: 
Interstate Commerce Commissi 
has postponed the hearing in 
Parte MC-43, Lease and Interchan, 
of Vehicles by Motor Carriers, fre 

April 14, 1954 to June 14, 1954, The 
hearing will be held in the commis 
sion’s offices in Washington, D. € 
before Examiner Henry C. Lawt¢ 
The proceeding was recently r 
pened by the commission to recé 
sider the provisions of its oré 
banning trip-leasing of vehicles 
authorized motor carriers and ¢ 
payment of compensation for t 
use of non-owned vehicles based 0} 


AY, 1954 


ercentage of the revenue earned by 
ich vehicles. A bill, H.R. 3203, 
hich would nullify the commis- 
on’s order, has been passed by the 
fouse and is slated to be consid- 
‘ed by the Senate Interstate and 
oreign Commerce Committee on 
lay 10, 1954. 


Extend Time for Filing Pro- 
sts on Proposed Section 22 Rules: 
in the request of the railroads, the 
iterstate Commerce Commission 
as extended the date for filing pro- 
sts against the adoption of pro- 
osed rules to govern the filing of 
uotations for transportation of per- 
ms or property for the United 
fates, state or municipal govern- 
lents at free or reduced rates, as 
ermitted under Section 22 on the 
aterstate Commerce Act, to May 23, 
953. The proposed rules, with cer- 
lin exceptions, would require that 
il such quotations be filed with the 
mmmission 30 days prior to the ef- 
ctive date thereof. 


Look At Future 


(Continued from page 36) 


my — up toa point. But if popula- 
on outruns resources and produc- 
vity, the result is a declining stand- 
‘d of living and, in the long run, 
declining economy. 

The basic trouble with a great 
art of Asia and a great part of 
urope is overpopulation — China 
d India with their unrestricted 
rth rates are classic examples of 
er-population. Most of Western 
urope is in the same category. The 
itish Isles, where 50,000,000 people 
e living on 89,000 square miles or 
ulf the area of California and one- 
ird the area of Texas; Belgium, 
olland, Western Germany, Den- 
rk, Spain and Italy are all coun- 
ies where the natural resources are 
t sufficient to feed comfortably the 
esent population, let alone any 
ntinuing increase. There is only 
ie country in Western Europe that 
feed itself and that is France. 
it here again I believe the remedy 
ll come partly from increased pro- 
Ctivity, partly from a slower rate 
increase of population. The birth 
es of Western Europe are drop- 
g now and sooner or later the 


1 fall. 


The biggest “but” is the question 
of war. We are living under the 
shadow of a war with Soviet Russia. 
If such a war does come, it will prob- 
ably shatter our present economic 
system and cause enormous read- 
justments. You all may have to start 
life anew. 


Doesn’t See War 


One cannot draw conclusions 
without facts and we have — in spite 
of what our government may say — 
no reliable facts about what is inside 
the Iron Curtain. So one man’s 
guess 1s as good as another’s. I have 
been one of those who have believed 
that we will not have war with 
Russia, certainly not within the next 
ten years, perhaps never. Russia, as 
well as ourselves, has a great land 
mass, needs no more territory. Ide- 
ologically, she is still on the offensive 
— how long a period of time this will 
last remains to be seen. The present 
regime of Russia contains, like all 
despotisms, the seeds of its own de- 
struction. Sooner or later, the present 
regime of the Kremlin will fall -- 
the only question is the timing - 
will it last another ten years or fifty 
years. From what little we can learn, 
we know the whole Soviet economy 
right now shows signs of serious 
weakness. While I know no more 
than anyone else, I do not believe 
we will have war. 

Nevertheless, our whole capital- 
istic system is now engaged in a life 
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and death struggle with Marxism. I 
know the capitalistic system has its 
faults and weaknesses, but I believe 
it is superior to any other system yet 
devised. You cannot have liberty for 
the individual and Marxism — the 
all powerful state. 

Capitalism in Europe has not been 
a true capitalism in that it became 
a capitalism of cartels, monopolies 
and inefficiency. Our American cap- 
italism has been the only fair com- 
petitive capitalism in the world. 

Now if capitalism is to survive, it 
is up to our future business leaders, 
to improve and perfect our present 
system. The greatest protection to 
the system is to create more capital- 
ists. Corporations are working in 
that direction with profit sharing 
plans and the various means that are 
being taken to protect the worker 
and his family against death, illness 
and unemployment. Such arrange- 
ments will make it easier for the 
worker to accumulate some capital. 

I believe the greatest help to our 
future system will be for corporation 
executives, to regard themselves as 
trustees not only for their stock- 
holders, but for their employes — to 
feel that it is to their interest to help 
the employe to a higher standard of 
living, and to have the employe re- 
gard his employer as a friend, not as 
an enemy. With such a change of 
attitude for both employer and 
worker, it will do much to relieve 
tensions, and to make a happier and 
better industrial world. 


restricted rates of Asia and Africa ! 


Asbestos & Magnesia Materials Company 


Contractors and Distributors for 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Established 1920 


PIPE, BOILER DUCT AND VESSEL COVERING 
All Temperatures 
J-M 85% Magnesia Pipe Covering and Insulating Block 
High Temperature Refractory Cements 
Complete Contract Service or Material Sales 
Sil-O-Cel High Temperature Fire Brick 
Sil-O-Cel Insulation Concrete Aggregate 
Flat Transite Board, Millboard and Marinite Board — 
For Shielding and Insulation 
Flue Pipe, Vent Pipe and Fittings — 
For Venting and Use with Gas Fired Appliances 


Spra-Craft — Sprayed on Insulation 


High Thermal, Acoustic and Fire Resistant Value 
Can Be Applied to Any Surface 


ENGINEERING ADVICE AND ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED ON REQUEST 


2614 N. Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois 


DIversey 8-4554 


PARKING SPACE 
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DESIGNERS 
AND BUILDERS 
OF THE FINEST IN 


EXHIBITS 
DISPLAYS 
INTERIORS 


DIMENSIONS 


1200 WEST LAKE ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
TAylor 9-4260 


SCREW MACHINE 
PRODUCTS 


Automatic & Hand Screw 
Brown & Sharpe Equipment 
Capacity Up to 23,” 
Warner-Swasey Turret Lathes 
Secondary Operations 
Milling - Drilling - Tapping 
Facilities Available For 
Light Mfg. and Assembly Work 
Capable of High Precision Work 


ALLIED SCREW MACHINE CO. 


1338 S. Michigan Ave. 
HArrison 7-3915 


In Lead Position and 
Equipped to Lead 


Caspers 


Tin Plate Company 


Tin Plate and Black Plate 
Plain or Decorated 


4100 West 42nd Place 
CHICAGO 32 
Telephone: LAfayette 3-0163 


New Products | 


Tiny Radiation Detector 


Even the atomic age is no excep- 
tion to the American quest for con- 
venience. Now North American 
Philips Company is marketing a 25- 
ounce radiation detector that fits 
easily into a man’s pocket. The 
maker recommends it for measuring 
radiation exposure of laboratory 
workers, for checking intensity levels 
during research investigations, for 
X-ray monitoring, geological surveys, 
locating lost radio-active materials, 
and for guiding persons in contam- 
inated areas. The unit employs a 
halogen-quenched counter tube that 
operates at 350 volts, and a special 
diode-pentode oscillator tube. A spe- 
cial circuit draws current from the 
anode batteries only when the Geiger 
tube registers counts. Address of the 
manufacturer is 750 South Fulton 
Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Optical Comparator - 


An optical bench comparator for 
fast comparison ‘of precision parts 
against master charts has been an- 
nounced by Bausch and Lomb Op- 
tical Company, 635 St. Paul St., 
Rochester, N. Y. The comparator, 
equipped with understage illumina- 
tion, has five projection lenses that 
provide magnification from 10 to 50 
times. The part under inspection is 
shown in silhouette on a 10-inch 
wide-angle screen that permits view- 
ing by several people at once. The 
company says that the comparator 
has been designed so that it can be 
operated by relatively unskilled per- 
sonnel. ‘The DoAll Company of Des 
Plaines, Ill., is distributing the de- 
vice, which is about the size of a 
table-model television set and weighs 
110 pounds. 


Low Slung Fork Truck 


Crescent Truck Division of Bar- 
rett-Cravens Company, 4609 S. West- 
ern Blvd., Chicago 9, announces an 
electric fork truck designed for low 
headroom areas. Called the Lo-Head, 
it is adapted for loading and unload- 
ing trailers and box cars, for opera- 
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tion in tunnels and in areas with 
low ceilings or overhead obstrue 
tions. The truck has a 68-inch mast, 
and the space of 36 inches, from the 
seat to the top of the mast was found 
to exceed the “sitting height” of 98 
per cent of the men checked. The 
model has a 48-inch lift and is avail 
able in capacities of 2,000, 3,000 and 
4,000 pounds. r 


Infrared Quartz Lamp 


A completely new type of infrared 
lamp, featuring a tube made of fuse 
translucent quartz, is announced y 
General Electric Company, Ne 
Park, Cleveland 12. The compan 
foresees “‘scores of heating, dryi 
baking, cooking and other uses for 
the slender lamp which can wi 
stand high temperatures and 
shock of violent temperat 
changes. Two sizes are being in 
duced, 400 and 1,000 watts. The 
have lighted lengths of 5 and 
inches, respectively, and metal cli 
on both ends that add 134 inches 1 
overall length. List prices are $7 fi 
the 500-watt size and $8.50 for the 
1,000-watt type. One type of unit 
employing the quartz tubes is ex 
pected to be a ceiling heater that 
would also provide some ae 
tion. Samples are now available 
manufacturers wishing to develop 
equipment employing the lamp. ~ 


Pipe-fitting Insulation 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corpora 
tion, Toledo 1, has developed 4 
molded pipe-fitting insulation [0 
rapid installation on hot and ¢ 
line fittings. Made of Fiberglas ane 
manufactured in preformed halves 
the insulation is molded to fi 
screwed and butt-welded fittings 
It may be used on moderate 10 
temperature work and on heaté 
piping to 450 degrees. The t 
halves may be stapled, wired or tap! 
together. 


Gear Selector 


An automatic gear selector t 
segregates gears into three categor 
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— satisfactory, oversize, and under- 
size — is announced by Michigan 
Tool Company, 7171 E. McNichols 
Road, Detroit 12. The manufacturer 
states that the selector can be cou- 
pled to inspect spur or helical gears 
faster than they can. be produced by 
shaving and hobbing machines and 
gear shapers. The machine operator 
can feed gears into the selector, or 
gears can be inspected in a fully 
automatic set-up that does not re- 
quire operator attention. 


Office Wall 


A screwdriver is said to be the only 
tool needed to install a new free- 
standing office wall called the 
“Partition-ette’” made by Arnot- 
Jamestown division of Aetna Steel 
Products Corporation in Jamestown, 
N. Y. The system is made of inter- 
locking panels that can be extended 
in any direction. They do not inter- 
fere with existing heating, ventilat- 
ing or lighting. The panels come in 
ten widths and three heights, in oak 
and walnut, or steel topped with 
clear or fluted glass. 


Diesel Muffler 


Recently developed by Oxy-Cata- 
lyst, Inc., Wayne, Pa., is a catalytic 
muffler that reduces the noxious and 
irritating components of four-cycle 
diesel engine exhausts. The device, 
called the Dieseler, attaches directly 
to the engine manifold and burns by 


catalytic action the carbon monoxide 
and hydrocarbon fumes in exhaust 


gases. Use of the Dieseler, the maker 


says, has permitted the Coplay Ce- 
ment Manufacturing Company of 
Coplay, Pa., to operate a standard 
diesel-powered tractor-shovel under- 
ground in its limestone mine without 
danger from exhaust fumes. 


Bottomless Garbage Can 


A “bottomless” garbage can is 
what Bardmatic Corporation of Mus- 
kegon, Mich., calls its new chemical 
garbage disposal unit. A cone-shaped 
steel can, 23 inches high and 24 
inches in diameter at its base, is 
partially buried and used as a re- 
ceptacle for all types of garbage, in- 
cluding bones. A “catalytic starter” 
is emptied on the first deposit, and 
the system proceeds to liquefy the 
garbage, which then seeps off into 
the ground. A retail price of $29.95 
at hardware stores is planned. 


Compatible Fluid 


A silicone fluid that is remarkably 
compatible with organic materials 
has been developed by Dow Corning 
Corporation of Midland, Mich., as a 
nonseparating functional ingredient 
for cosmetics and ointments. It is 
water white, odorless and can be 
easily diluted with lanolin, beeswax, 
mineral oil and 95 per cent ethanol. 
The company calls it “555 Fluid” 
and says it also shows promise as a 


CHICAGO'S OLDEST 
INSURANCE AGENCY | 


Founded in 1863, 


age. 


— proves of great value! 


Fireman's Fund Insurance 
Co. has a notable reputation. By representing 
this and other strong companies, 
Lyman & Hubbard is able to provide its clients 
with adequate fire and marine insurance cover- 
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| Automatic Slide Projector 


| projector is housed in a_ portable 


| zines containing 144 slides. The pri¢ 


release agent for specialized applic 
tions, as an additive for paints an 
petroleum products, and as a pla 
ticizer for certain rubbers and 
plastics. i 


Porcelain Panel Caulker 


Porcelain paneling is now prac 
tical for tall buildings, thanks to a 
new Koroseal caulking strip it has. 
developed, say the B. F. Goodrich 
Company of Akron, O. According 
to the company, the new strip dom 
not deteriorate or lose its resilienc€ 
due to weathering. Unlike conyen- 
tional caulking, it does not requir 
periodic maintenance, says Goodrich. 
The Koroseal strip is a one-piece ex- 
trusion composed of a flat tube set 
at right angles on the center of a 
narrow, flexible strip. Flanges of the 
strip are placed behind the back 
edges of panels, and the tube-like 
portion extends betwen the panels. 
The product was developed for 
Davidson Enamel Products, Inc., of 


lima. e@:, 


Loading Dock Bumper i 


A low-cost solution to the problem 
of damaged wood facing boards om 
truck loading platforms is offered by 
the Everguard Company, P.O. Box 
143, Newport Beach, Cal. It is @ 
neoprene synthetic rubber bumper 
that is mounted in continuous strips 
along the dock. The bumper comes 
packed in four 14-foot strips to @ 
carton and is priced at 90 cents a 
foot, f.0.b. Newport Beach. The 
guard resembles a half-round mold 
ing on a wide, flat base. It can be 
applied with roofing nails. 


Argus Cameras, Inc., of Anf 
Arbor, Mich., has added an auté 
matic 30-watt slide projector to it 
line of 35mm camera products. The 


case that accommodates four maga 


is $66.50, including excise tax. 


Aluminum-Domed Tanks 


Aluminum dome roofs are no 
standard equipment on gravity sté 
age tanks manufactured by Chicag 
Wooden Tank Company, 2637 Sout 
Throop St., Chicago 8. The co 
pany says that the high dome 4 


> aluminum combine to give bet- 
 heat-reflection and keep the tank 
oler in summer. The roof is re- 
»vable and has a convenient slid- 
x door. The tank itself is made of 
Iwood and is bound by galvanized 
el hoops. 


Phase Filter 


The Magna-Flomaster, a _three- 
ase filtering system made by U. S. 
ffman Machinery Corporation of 
racuse, N. Y., is designed to clarify 
neral cutting oils or water soluble 
olants used with finishing grinders 
d other machine tools where fer- 
us metals are being worked. The 
ntaminated oil first enters a tank 
iere the heavier solids are allowed 
settle to the bottom. Next, lighter 
rous particles are attracted to a 
ignetic plate. The oil is finally 
ssed through a cartridge-type filter 
at removes the remaining fine 
rticles. The- device is available in 
ree models with flow rates ranging 
7m 20 to 40 gallons a minute. They 
> designed for use where metallic 
d grit particles are relatively small. 


0 Ekco Cookery 


Ecko Products Company’s new line 
vanadium stainless steel cookware 
itures triple-layer construction and 
concealed radiant heat core that 
stributes heat all the way up the 
les of the utensils as well as across 
e bottoms. The line, known as 
int-Ware, was designed by Ray- 
ond Loewy. One innovation is self- 


wring lids that when inverted fit | 


side the utensils. Ecko’s address is 
49 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago. 


mg-Life Pen 


A new jewel-tipped retractable 
Ilpoint pen, said to have 500 per 
nt more writing capacity than 
her ballpoints, has been placed on 


e market by the W. A. Shaeffer Pen | 


mpany, Fort Madison, Ia, Called 


said to write a full year for the 
rage person without refilling. It 
s quick-drying, non-smear ink 
ilable in red, green, purple and 
al blue. 


e Sharpener 


A razor blade sharpener that 
ickly hones double-edged blades 


e. 


“Shaeffer Clicker,” the new pen | 


right in the razor, and also wipes, 
dries, oils and sanitizes them in one 
operation is the description of a new 
product introduced by the Sav-A- 
Blade Company, 3158 W. Irving 
Park Road, Chicago 18. The device 
is said to provide up to 30 shaves per 
blade while saving shavers up to $15 
per year on blades alone. 


Paint Remover 


“Liquisan” is the name of a new 
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product that is said to remove paint, 
varnish and shellac from wood and 
metal by means of a decomposing 
process. Packaged in pint, quart and 
gallon cans for home use, the prod- 
uct is made by the J. F. Kerns Com- 
pany, 350 W. Ontario St., Chicago, 
which says “Liquisan” completely 
disintegrates all varnish, paint and 
shellac in five minutes leaving only 
the natural grain wood, It is de- 
scribed as harmless to any kind of 
wood. 


\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
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Out of 90 wildcat wells drilled by Cities 
Service last year, over 67 were dry. “And, 
you may say, “Bad business.” But actually 
these dry wells represent the “good busi- 
ness” sense of the entire industry. 

Even with all the latest scientific meth- 
ods at their disposal, oil men cannot al- 
ways be certain of a black-gold find be- 
neath strange lands. What is important is 
that Cities Service, as well as the rest of 
the industry, is willing to risk huge sums 
on any reasonable evidence that they may 
find oil. 

One company may decide not to drill an 
area, while another will say, “Let’s take the 
risk.” This is gilt-edge assurance to the na- 
tion that every possible area will be ex- 
plored. It’s a marvelous example of how 


...and the well 


our free enterprise, competitive system 
constantly influences all American busi- 
ness in a direction that will always benefit 
the consumer. . 
Cities Service will continue to make new _ 
oil finds to help fill the oil larders of the 


nation . . . known underground oil sup- 
plies are over four times what they were 
thirty years ago. Cities Service will con- 
tinue to drill dry wells too . .. the odds are 
8 to 1 against bringing in a producing dis- 
covery well. And these hundreds of dry 
wells, with the millions of dollars spent on 
them, will in themselves serve as a monu- 
ment to the constant efforts of the Ameri- 
can petroleum industry to keep our coun- 
try strong and to keep our standard of liv- 
ing the highest the world has ever known. 


They Hold Key To Investment Billions 


(Continued from page 20) 


to meet the suggestions of the com- 
mittee. 

Other industries’ whose financial 
reports have been studied critically, 
with improvements recommended, 
include chemicals, paper, insurance, 
utility and oil. Specific recommenda- 
tions have also been made for the 
improvement of corporation reports 
in general. 

The rise of the analysts to great 
influence has easily been one of the 
important economic developments of 
the last decade, even though it has 
largely escaped public notice. When 
the National Federation was organ- 
ized in 1947 it consisted of four 
member societies — from Chicago, 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 
The first annual convention was held 
the next year in Schwartz’ Restau- 
rant in New York. It started off with 
a luncheon, followed by forum meet- 
ings during the afternoon and a din- 
ner that evening. The 1949 conven- 
tion was also held in Schwartz’, and 
it was not until 1950 that the con- 


vention was extended to a full day 
and held in a hotel. 

Today there are 15 member so- 
cieties in the National Federation, 
with the following additional cities 
represented: Cleveland, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, Montreal, Providence, Rich- 
mond, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
and Dallas. Total membership is 
above 3,800. 

Oldest of the member groups is 
the Investment Analysts Society of 
Chicago, organized in 1925 by a 
small group of “statisticians” who 
found that by getting together for 
lunch occasionally they could learn 
much from one another. By design 
the Chicago society has grown slowly 
and selectively, as is borne out by the 
total membership of less than 300 
and the distinguished individual or 
company names on the roster. All 
of Chicago’s big banks have repre- 
sentatives in the society, along with 
eight insurance companies, five in- 
vestment companies, eight invest- 
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ment counselling firms, and severz 
large estates. The treasurers of tw 
big universities are members, as are 
several professors of finance, partn eTs 
in investment banking and broker 
age firms, corporation treasurers, a 
others of similar rank. The curre 
president is Philip C. Biggert, vice 
president of Scudder, Stevens — 
Clark, Inc., investment counsello 
His predecessor was J. Parker Ha 
treasurer of the University of Chi 
cago. 


N. Y. Group Biggest 


Largest of the societies, and 7 
many respects the dominant fact 
in the National Federation, is thi 
New York Society of Security Ané 
lysts, Inc., organized in 1937 with 
an original membership of 20 ami 
now grown to about 1,800. During 
the winter months the New Yor 
group has luncheon meetings, with 
prominent speakers, four and some 
times five times a week, by contras 
with Chicago’s 1952-53 season sched 
ule of 15 luncheon meetings. Thi 
New Yorkers publish the Analys 
Journal, a learned magazine recon 
mended by the Harvard Busines 
School Bulletin as one of ten publ 
cations for contemporary reading > 
businessmen. 

The disastrous stock market crasl 
of 1929 helped to start the analy 
on the way up from obscurity. U 
to that time everybody was 
“expert” on stocks and the stot 
market. After all, didn’t everybot 
make money simply by being on tht 
buying side of the market? Inve: 
ment decisions were often guesswol 
founded on rumors. ; 

The crash changed all that. 
vestors and speculators were hw 
bled. To themselves they confess 
their own inadequacy. So th 
turned to the “statisticians.” 

Before long, the New Deal ¥ 
starting its economic experimer 
The abandonment of the gold sta 
ard —a clear promise of inflatior 
drove investors into common sto 
as a hedge. For many it was a Mi 
experience, and they needed help 
guide them among these unfami 
securities. 

Government manipulation of 
money market to keep down the 
terest cost on the soaring pul 
debt caused yields on high 
bonds to drop from around five | 
cent to three or less. Again sto 


1 the more speculative bonds of- 
ed higher yields, but it. took com- 
rent students —the analysts — to 
ke informed, intelligent selections. 
soaring income taxes had a sim- 
r effect. High income bracket in- 
iduals sought higher and higher 
restment returns to try to offset 
» bigger and bigger bite of the 
- collector. In the meantime a 
w type of big investor came to the 
nt — the institutional investor 
oling the funds of thousands of 
ge and salary earners. The insti- 
ional investors were chiefly the 
itual funds, and pension and wel- 
e funds set up by unions and 
‘porations. Life insurance compa- 
ss also became bigger factors in 
2 investment markets than ever 
fore. These institutional investors 
y- completely on their strongly 
ffed research and analysis depart- 
mts for guidance in making 
vestments. 

Thus have the analysts become a 
tor to be reckoned with by the 
rporate executive. As Mr. Wood- 
rth said: ‘““They are playing the 
al role of linking industry and the 
yestor. Professional business man- 
ement meets professional invest- 
‘nt management.” 


Toll Road System 


(Continued from page 17) 


d tremendously increased con- 
uction costs, these rates compare 
ite favorably with those charged 
Chicago’s original toll road. To 
ter along a ten-mile stretch of 
nks connecting Chicago and 
erside, a horseman had to pay 
/ cents back in 1848. A two-horse 
on was charged 25 cents and a 


of building this old toll road 
s $16,000 — which would pay for 
y a few yards 'of modern super- 
way! 

any truck operators — 
ht logically be expected to op- 
e toll roads — have strongly en- 
ed them. The reason: Superior 
ineering on new highways elim- 
es stops, slowdowns, intersec- 
s, rough pavement and close traf- 
hich boost motoring costs and 
dent rates. These savings seem 
ore than make up for the six- 
s-a-mile truck levy on toll roads. 


ot long ago truckers conducted 
Itaneous tests on two 25-mile 


stretches of highway—one, the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike, a toll road; the 
other on Lincoln Highway (U.S. 30), 
a free road. One of the test trucks on 
the free road used 50 per cent more 
fuel and took twice as long to reach 
its destination. 

Another experiment showed that 
a vehicle traveling a given stretch of 
free road made 39 stops while an- 
ther, traveling the same distance on 
a parallel toll road, stopped twice — 
both times at toll stations. 

When the New York-Chicago ex- 
pressway is finished sometime in 
1956, cars and trucks will be able to 
drive all the way from Hartford, 
Conn., to eastern Indiana without 
encountering more than one stop- 
light! 

However, the very engineering 
features that enable motorists to 
sweep past cities, avoid intersections, 
speed smoothly around graduated 
curves and travel on one-way rib- 
bons of concrete also make these new 
roads fantastically expensive. The 
New Jersey Turnpike, built on 
3,558 separate pieces of land, cost as 
much as $8 million per mile to build 
in some places! This included land 
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cost. Other toll road construction 
costs per mile: New York Through- 
way: $935,000; Ohio Turnpike, $1.3 
million; Oklahoma Toll Road, 
$432,000. 

The frightful cost of building 
modern highways is a headache for 
state officials all over the country. 
Experts have declared that $6 billion 
should be spent every year to im- 
prove and maintain the nation’s $75- 
billion network of free roads. Actual 
expenditures are no more than one- 
sixth of the recommended amount. 

A complicating factor is the fact 
that some state constitutions limit 
the amount of indebtedness that may 
be legally incurred for road build- 
ing. This ceiling has already been 
reached in many states, and these 
limits are not always realistic, since 
they were set back in the days when 
an elegant highway was an asphalt 
two-laner. 

Thus the avenue of state borrow- 
ing for highway construction is 
closed in many areas. Vehicle and 
gasoline taxes could be raised, but 
this presents a political problem of 
major proportions. Besides, why 
should residents of one state have to 


r-horse wagon, 2742 cents. The | 
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pay for highways used most heavily 
by residents of other states? 

“Laws and practices governing the 
expenditure of highway funds make 
it impossible to concentrate highway 
construction costs where the needs 
are greatest,” observe Owen and 
Dearing. “Because fof this} the 
most serious accumulation of defi- 
ciencies is found on the nation’s 
most congested highways. . . .” 

Thomas H. MacDonald, U. S. 
Commissioner of Public Roads back 
in 1946, agreed that the areas of 
great need were “where main high- 
ways approach and enter cities... .” 

A final factor contributing to 
America’s highway crisis is the ever- 
increasing number of cars and trucks 
pounding the roads. There are 
about 52 million vehicles in the 
country — 10 million more than had 
been forecast by highway experts a 
few years ago. 

Into this tangled situation the 
toll road fits neatly, according to its 
many proponents. For toll roads by- 
pass the roadblocks of politics, debt 
limit and inadequate car-carrying 
capacity. The toll road commission 
or authority set up by the state leg- 
islature operates independently — 
though in cooperation with — other 
state agencies. It floats its own 
bonds, conducts its own surveys, 
does its own engineering, supervises 
construction and administers its off- 
spring, the toll expressway. 


Where Tolls Go 


Toll fees are used to operate and 
maintain the highway, and to pay 
off bonded indebtedness. When 
construction costs are thus written 
off, it is entirely possible that the 
toll road can be integrated into the 
public road network. Or, tolls could 
be maintained as a continuing source 
of state revenue. 


Most toll road building has taken 
place in the East and Middle West, 
where population concentrations are 
the heaviest. The reason is simple: 
Only a heavy and constant volume 
of traffic can pay for the immense 
cost of building a toll road. Notable 
exceptions are the turnpikes between 
Denver and Boulder, Colo., over the 
Florida Keys, and from Tulsa to 
Oklahoma City. 


Toll road enthusiasts point out 
that pay-as-you-use financing is prac- 
tically painless, compared with a gen- 
eral increase in gasoline or vehicle 


motorists actually save more in tin 
and reduced operating costs on 
toll road than they spend for tol 
Many truck operators take this view, 

Safety is another advantag 
claimed as a characteristic of t 
toll road. 

“Fatality rates per hundred 
lion vehicle miles are lower on turn 
pikes than on parallel free roads, 
advises the Public Administrati 
Clearing House, “though accideni 
on these superspeed throughways ai 
usually more serious.” 

Surveys on the Merrit Parkway, 
toll road in Connecticut, show 
there is only one accident for every 
four and one-half that occur on 
parallel stretch of heavily traveleé 
free road. Other studies show | 
safety ratio of eight to one in fayo 
of the superhighways. 

The boom in toll roads place 
Chicago in a strategic terminal pe 
tion —much as the city is for 1 
nation’s railroads. 

“Wisconsin, Indiana, Missouri ai 
Iowa have drawn plans for expre 
ways,” reports Admiral Old of t 
Illinois commission. “We must } 
tegrate our plans with those of ¢ 
neighboring states so as to fol 
another link in the... 
superhighways. . . . Fortunately . 
we have started in ample time so t 
our turnpike construction can | 
synchronized with similar progra 
in half a dozen nearby states. . | 

The Chicago-New York expr 
way is inching westward across O 
at the rate of one-quarter mile ey 
day. Indiana has drawn plans 
meet this road at its eastern bow 
ary and complete the cross-cour 
expressway to the edge of Chie 
by 1956. This means that in 1 
years a steady volume of cars 
trucks from the East’ will be pout 
into Chicago, further complicat 
an already-complicated traffic si 
tion. 

How will this influx be hand 

Right now traffic engineers 
completing a detailed study of 
possible effects of the toll ‘road 
flux. This report will be made | 
lic this month together with re 
mendations for meeting the § 
tion. 

The whole state is affected by 
road construction in neighb 
states, according to Judge | 
Howell, chairman of the Il 
Toll Highway Commission. Say 


E 
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. Michigan is planning a turn- 
ke from Detroit to Benton Har- 
r and thence to Chicago. Wiscon- 
1 is planning a route from near 
inneapolis and St. Paul to a point 
ar Chicago. Iowa has an east-west 
oject aimed at Chicago and reach- 

x Illinois at Moline. Missouri has 
0 turnpikes in the planning stage, 
th reaching Illinois at St. Louis.” 


As a result, the state is astir with 
ins and rumored plans. “No city 
ll be preferred or discriminated 
ainst,”” declares Old. “The [toll] 
ads will be located through two 
ids of surveys: (1) to determine 
2 best location and kind of design; 
) to estimate as closely as possible 
= volume of traffic on any tentative 
ute, 


“These two reports are laid side by 
as a foundation upon which the 
al amount of bonded obligation 
based,” according to Old. “Every 
ospective route throughout the 
te is being surveyed. ...” 


Thus the toll road program in 
inois has. become an important 
d distinct element in the Midwest 
d national highway picture. 


“Toll roads for Illinois are no 
iger a speculation,” declared State 
vernor William G. Stratton early 
s year. “They are an imminent 
velopment long overdue.” 


‘ends In Finance and Business 
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it in 1952 and 23.4 per cent in 
(5. The dollar amount withheld 
risen from $10.3 billion in 1945 
$17.9 billion in 1952 and $21.1 
ion in 1953. 


nother increasing form of payroll 
luction is group life insurance. 
und 25 million, or half of the 
ion’s payrollers, have such cover- 
with an aggregate face value of 
billion. Eight million persons are 
ing $2 billion in U. S. savings 
ds annually via payroll deduc- 
IS. 


'o Recession in Homes — No 
8 of recession are evident in the 
quarter report on Chicago area 
e building issued by the Bell 
ngs ‘and Loan Association. A 
of 8,669 building permits, cov- 
7,285 homes and 1,384 apart- 
t units, were issued with valua- 
of $104:7 million. This com- 


pares with 7,802 permits for $90.1 
million in the first three months of 
1953 and 7,257 permits with a valua- 
tion of $79.2 million in the 1952 
first quarter. 

For what is believed to be the first 
time, Chicago home permits, valued 
at $17.3 million for the quarter, fell 
below those of the unincorporated 
areas, which totaled $18.6 million, 
Suburban town home permits were 
$57.2 million. The area covered by 
the Bell survey extends from Wau- 
kegan on the north to Gary on the 
south and is bounded by Elgin, 
Aurora, and Joliet on the west. Chi- 
cago’s dollar share of new homes 
dropped from 24 per cent of the area 
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total in 1952 to 19 per cent in the 
recent quarter. 

The city, however, experienced a 
sharp upswing in apartment build- 
ing in the recent quarter, the figure 
rising to $10.3 million from $2.9 
million in the same period last year. 


¢ Frozen Food Outlook — The 
frozen food industry expects 1954 to 
be another record-breaking year. 
Last year dollar sales topped the 
billion-dollar mark for the first 
time. Some 1,400 commercial pack- 
ers packed nearly 3.5 billion pounds 
of frozen foods with a sales value of 
$1.2 billion. This was a $500 million 
increase from 1952. 
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Stop merle 


Northern Co-ed: “Men are all alike.” 
Southern Belle Roommate: “Men are all 
Ah like, too.” 
e 


One day, an Eastern University professor 
visited the expanding campus of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. He 
watched construction work on half a dozen 
new buildings. He inspected new labora- 
tories and attended summer classes in mod- 
ern study rooms. He walked across miles of 
eucalyptus-lined lawns and athletic fields 
with one of the deans. He was impressed. 

“My,” he said, “just how many students 
do you have here?” 

“Let me see,” the dean answered thought- 
fully. “I’d say about one in a hundred.” 


Watching a drunk try without success to 
unlock the door to his house, a policeman 
asked if he could handle the key for him. 

“No, thanks,” the man replied, “I can 
hold the key — you hold the house.” 


“Glad to see you getting to school on time 
these mornings,” said the teacher. 

“Yes, sir, I’ve got a parrot now.” 

“A parrot, young man. I told you to get 
an alarm clock.” 

“T never seem to hear alarm clocks,” ex- 
plained the student. “But, now I’ve got this 
parrot. And what the parrot says when the 
alarm wakes him up is enough to wake up 
anybody.” 

e 


Bored girl: “You remind me of the ocean.” 

Boy-with-a-line: “On account of my being 
so wild, magnificent and romantic?” 

Gal: “No, because you make me sick.” 


It was a very hot day in a small town. 
The bank inspector, walking into the bank, 
_was quite surprised to find no one on duty. 
Peering into the cashier’s office he saw two 
officials and the two clerks playing cards. 
Deciding to teach them a lesson, the inspec- 
tor tripped the burglar alarm and ducked 
into a vacant office. Hardly had the clang 
of the alarm died away when the doors of 
the tavern next door popped open. 

“Coming right up, gents,” called the bar- 
tender, entering the bank balancing a tray 
with four foaming mugs of beer. 


An Australian was trying hard to impress 
a Texan with the wonders of the down- 
under country. He wasn’t succeeding very 
well, until the Texan spied a kangaroo. 
“Ah’ll grant you one thing, for sure,” 
drawled the man from the Lone Star State. 


“Your grasshoppers are really bigger than — 


ours.” ; 


A man appeared at a newspaper office to 
place an ad offering $500 for the return of 
his wife’s pet cat. 4 

“That’s an awful price for a cat,” the 
clerk commented. 

“Not for this one,” the man snapped. “I 
drowned it.” 

e 


An adolescent boy, going on a school pic- 
nic, asked his father for a dollar for spend- 
ing money. The father sighed as he handed 
over the money. 

“Make it go as far as you can,” he said. 

“Tl make it go so far you'll never see 
any of it again,” was the reply. 


“Thankful! What have I to be thankful 
for? I can’t pay my bills.” 

“Then, man alive, be thankful you aren’t 
one of your creditors.” 


Father was furious; his shaving-brush was 
missing. 

“Doesn’t anybody know where my shaving 
brush is?” he thundered. 

“N-n-no,” answered a small voice from 
the nursery, “but Willie’s wooden horse has 
grown a new tail!” 


“If your mother dislikes Bill so 
why did she consent to your marrying 

“She says she’s looking forward to 
his mother-in-law for a- while.” 


“Someone told me you entertained y 
neighbors informally last night.” 
“Yes, I had a quarrel with my husbam 
on the front porch.” : 


a - 
e ; 


She—“If I refuse you, will you kill you 
self?” , 
He—‘That’s been my_custom in the pai 


Uncle—“You boys starting out today 
pect too much. Do you know what T wi 
getting when I married your aunt?” 

Nephew — “No, and I bet you ¢ 
either.” 

e 


A pink elephant, a green rat and a ye 
snake entered a cocktail bar. . 
“You’re a little early, boys,” said the E 
tender. “He ain’t here yet.” ' 


i 


A young woman took a job as a govern 
but suddenly left it. Asked why she had 
signed, she said—“Had to. Backward ch 
Forward father.” x 


Little Tommy brought home his 
card, and with it was a note from 
teacher. ‘Dear Mrs. Jones,” said the 
“Tommy is a bright boy but he spen 
his time with the girls. I’m trying to @ 
up a way to cure him.” a 

Mrs. Jones studied the note, the 
the teacher as follows: 

“Dear Miss Brown—If you find a ¥ 
cure him, please let me know. I’m hi 
the same trouble with his old man.” 
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“But it’s a lovely afternoon for 18 holes of dictation.” 


